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Combating Anti-Semitism 


OCTOR SMALL’S interesting letter, “Or Can 
We,” published in our issue of June 24, comes 
to us with a bulletin of the Information Service 

of the Department of Research of the Federal Council 
of Churches, entitled “Current Manifestations of 
Organized Anti-Semitism.” Doctor Small’s point 
is that to stop anti-Semitism in this country we must 
do more than denounce. We must honestly examine 
the anti-Semitism that exists, and especially the latent 
anti-Semitism in the sub-cellars of most individuals. 
We ask those who failed to read Doctor Small’s letter 
to turn back to it. 

The searching kind of examination that Dean 
Small calls for is begun by Benson Y. Landis in the 
monograph put out by the Federal Council, copies of 
which may be secured by non-subscribers to the ser- 
vice at ten centseach. (297 Fourth Ave., New York.) 

This careful factual statement summarizes the 
results of a number of studies recently made of anti- 
Semitism. There is evidence that anti-Semitism in- 
creases in times of economic depression. In the cam- 
paign of 1936 the cry was raised, “The New Deal is 
a Jew Deal,” but it was well buried in the voting. 
Now with another campaign coming on the same 
forces again are active. 

There are unquestionably many people who are 
in the business of spreading hate and prejudice just 
to make a living or to amass wealth. If we dared 
publish what we know about contributions of money 
to a well-known priest who uses the radio we could 
sustain our point admirably. Nazi techniques are 
used, as Doctor Landis points out, by many of the 
successful leaders of anti-Semitic campaigns. 

Estimates of the number of anti-Semitic organiza- 
tions in the United States vary from fifty to 800. 
Doctor Landis takes 150 as a conservative estimate, 
but he shows us that at least seven call themselves 
Christian. 

The survey made by Fortune in April of 1939 
found that one-third of the people who replied to its 
test questions believed that anti-Semitism was grow- 
ing in the United States, while 45.7 percent thought it 
was not and one-fifth were uncertain. 

As to whether the American people are becoming 
more intolerant Doctor Landis writes: 


The general consensus among the informed persons 
consulted in the preparation of this manuscript, in- 
cluding Jewish leaders, is that as yet there is no cause 
for alarm as one surveys the anti-Semitic movements. 
The United States is not Germany! On the other hand, 
it seems clear that we have here and now among us a 
group of skillful propagandists and fanaties who are a 
potential threat to democracy and to religion. It would 


therefore seem to be the part of wisdom to be aware of 
what is going on, to be vigilant in regard to the dangers, 
and also to conduct positive programs to combat them. 

These skillful fanatics use methods fully described 
in several bulletins of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, 180 Morningside Drive, New York. They 
consist of “spellbinding, emotional meetings, loose 
promises, circuses, banners, slogans, name-calling, 
glittering generalities, etc., calculated to stir hate, 
fear, hope and pride.’”’ They endeavor to make the 
words Jew and Communist stand for such sinister 
things and such danger that people will shrink from 
everyone bearing the labels. 

In Washington people who fought Doctor Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, asserted that he was born 
in Russia, and in New York an anti-Semitic journal 
asserted that Dorothy Thompson’s full name was 
Dorothy Thompson Levy. Most of us laugh at such 
things, but sober up suddenly when we find acquaint- 
ances whom we thought intelligent believing the 
stuff. 

Doctor Landis mentions the ‘‘old favorites” of 
the propagandists—Benjamin Franklin leading in the 
anti-Jewish movement, the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, and what is alleged to be in the Talmud. These 
things have been exposed about as often as the shell 
game or the tricks of ‘confidence men,’’ but people 
still fall for them. Scholars call the assertions about 
Franklin impudent forgeries, the London Times proved 
the Protocols of Zion likewise forgeries, and all one 
need do about the Talmud is to read it. 

As to the charge that the Jews are taking posses- 
sion of the country and dominating its business and 
industry, the figures speak for themselves. There are 
4,500,000 American Jews. There seem to be more 
because they are in cities. The Jews do not control 
banking or insurance. There’are, however, more of 
them in the selling end of insurance. Their connec- 
tion with heavy industry is trifling. Because they are 
conspicuous in the distribution of clothing, gullible 
people believe that they are “swallowing up every- 
thing.” 

It is alleged that Jews control all the agencies of 
public opinion in the United States, but Doctor Landis 
shows that this is not true. Most of the great news- 
paper chains are non-Jewish, only six of 200 large 
advertising agencies are Jewish, and in broadcasting 
and in the theater, where Jews are most conspicuous, 
they are far from being in the majority, even in 
New York. 

So with politics. Sowithlaw. So with medicine. 
Besides, Jews do not all think and act alike. They are 
as divided in their views as non-Jews. The fear of 
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Jewish domination of the country is ignorant and 
foolish. 

Doctor Landis describes organized Christian 
movements that fight the prejudice against Jews. 
All of us, he thinks, should help such movements. 
And to prepare we should study some of the source 
material to which he refers us in this exceedingly able, 
interesting and timely monograph. 

In summing up Doctor Landis answers the ques- 
tion, ““What is the strategy for the church and for 
educational institutions?” 

He writes: 


1. One of the most effective ways of dealing with 
the present anti-Semitic propaganda is simply to reveal 
its relation to the Nazi methods; especially to show the 
extent to which ideas and even words have been copied. 
At this writing the Hitler movement seems to have very 
few friends in the United States. 

2. Intolerance cannot be overcome by intolerance. 
Careful, positive education by many agencies promises to 
make itself felt and to insure that fascism and organized 
anti-Semitism may be effectively dealt with in the 
United States. Much that is going on in school and in 
church, of course, receives no publicity. It is too com- 
monplace. The American press has the tradition of 
dealing with the unusual. But the day-by-day pro- 
grams of our institutions do not go unrewarded. 

3. A new responsibility rests upon all alert, so- 
cially minded citizens to help make democracy work 
in the United States, particularly to extend economic 
democracy, promote social security, secure re-employ- 
ment, etc. Hungry men and women are the most likely 
to become the prey of unscrupulous agitators. People 
frustrated by an intolerable economic situation and 
haunted by insecurity might easily turn to the first 
American Hitler who offers them wild promises. The 
promotion of economic justice should do much to silence 
the anti-Semitic organizer. 

4. There is need for continuous attention to this 
issue on the part of the religious press, the church schools 
and religious organizations. Many Christian individ- 
uals have spoken up loudly and promptly. Important 
resolutions have been passed. But there is as yet no 
adequate program of Christian education dealing with 
anti-Semitism. The study materials available are 
meager. Much popular education in regard to fruitful 
interfaith relations is needed day by day. An adequate 
basis needs to be provided for church and community 
educational programs. The Christian churches are 
called upon to make their own distinctive contribution 
by influencing the attitudes of their own members, by 
constant effort to the end that there shall be no anti- 
Semitism in the Christian Church and in the American 


community. 
“Px 


NEXT WEEK’S GREAT LEADER 


HE Young People’s Christian Union Fiftieth 
Anniversary number of The Christian Leader 
will appear next week, July 8. Many people 

co-operated to get out this special issue, which will 
contain thirty-two pages with color cover. The prin- 
cipal feature will be the Brief History of the Young 
People’s Christian Union written by the Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey. Mr. Hersey has done a splendid piece 
of work. This is no dead statistic-filled chronological 
annal. It is a lively story of a dramatic period in our 
church life, generously illustrated with pictures. 
Universalists of all ages will read it with keen pleasure. 


The issue will also contain the official program of the 
Lynn Convention, editorials on youth activities by 
Dr. van Schaick, and other special features. 

We know that all our people will want this copy 
of the Leader, and so we are prepared within reasonable 
limits to furnish extra copies for ten cents apiece. 
Since this history may not be republished we urge all 
who want extra copies to order them at once. Our 
supply is limited. A coupon for this purpose will be 
found on the second page of this paper. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


‘“‘WHO IN THIS GENERATION REPRESENT”’ 


HE imagination is kindled by a phrase in a prayer 
of John Baillie: ‘‘I acknowledge before Thee 
the many faults and weaknesses of which we are 

guilty who in this generation represent Thy Church 
before the world.” 

Do we then belong to something larger than the 
Universalist Church, or Protestantism or Catholi- 
cism? Is there a society vastly larger which we are 
representing? We have in us continually the urge to a 
larger fellowship, but we are surrounded by learned 
doctors who always are debating about the constitu- 
tion of larger fellowships and about who can come in 
and who must stay out. One recent large assembly 
like a mountain labored and brought out a mouse— 
that all who would not say that Jesus who founded 
the church was God Almighty must stay out. But 
John Baillie’s prayer seems to rise far above all such 
traffic in words. He seems to have a vision of the 
Church Invisible, the mystical fellowship of those 
who have made the words of Christ a part of their 
lives: ‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

In this great church there are the living and the 
dead, but all belong to the fellowship of those who 
would serve their fellowmen. Because this church 
exists in the mind is no sign that it does not exist. 
The things of the mind are the only true things. And 
we can belong to this greatest church ever conceived 
by the brain of man, whose ecumenicity is not open 
to question, of whose reality we can be absolutely 
sure, whose power is greater than that of Roman, 
Greek, Anglican, and all the others put together, and 
which is the only universalist church ever known. 
Many millions in countless generations have repre- 
sented this church, and now we are doing it. ‘“‘Who 
in this generation represent Thy Church before the 
world.’”’ Down on the east side of New York, up in 
Petersham, Mass., in Shanghai, China, on farms and 
in factories, are the people who belong. Their mem- 
bership in sectarian groups is a minor incident, and a 
temporary expedient. They are in the Church 
Invisible and in this generation, and they have a 
chance to do the representing once done by Peter and 
Paul, and St. Francis, and John Woolman, and all the 
rest. Then our generation like all the others will pass 
and others must carry on. 

Are we worried about whether this sect is dwind- 
ling or that sect growing too fast? Are we afraid that 
the end is in sight for our dear local church where so 
many have labored and died? What matter? The 
great church will be here and the work to be done is 
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just limitless. Whatever happens to a sect, we shall 
have the problem of thinking thoughts and of making 
decisions. God is not moving away nor can He die. 
His budget is no worry to Him. Our faults and weak- 
nesses are the only problem. With His help we can 
make our witness count in the only generation for 
which we have the responsibility. 
* * 


FIFTY RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE American Library Association has courage. 
It dares to put out a list of fifty outstanding re- 
ligious books made up by a committee on which 
there are a well-known rabbi, a Catholic priest, the 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary, a Fed- 
eral Council official, and the director of libraries of 
Duke University. All five members of the committee 
had all of the books. One hundred and three were 
voted for. Five books only received five votes. They 
were ‘“The Case for Theology in the University,” by 
Wm. Adams Brown, “History of the Gospels,” by 
C. H. Dodd, “True Humanism,” by Jacques Mari- 
tain, “The First Five Centuries of the Church,” by 
James Moffatt, “Christianity and Economics,” by 
Sir Josiah Stamp. The fifty books selected received 
three or more votes. Later we shall publish the list. 
* * 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH THE PENSION 
PLAN? 


T is now obvious that several matters of great im- 
| portance to the future of the Universalist Church 
will come up for discussion at the Convention in 
Washington next October. All of these issues should 
be given careful and thorough thought by our people. 
One such important question is that of a pension plan 
for our ministers and lay church employees. We have 
already pointed out in these columns that eleven 
General Conventions have discussed pensions but 
have done nothing practical about the matter. The 
last Convention brought into being a committee with 
definite instructions to formulate a plan and report 
it six months prior to October, 1939. The committee 
has obeyed its instructions to the letter. A plan has 
been worked out after thorough investigation, and 
has been published and distributed throughout our 
fellowship. 

To date there have been very few verbal or writ- 
ten reactions to the plan, either from the laity or the 
clergy. It has been suggested that the resolutions 
and recommendations to be acted upon by the next 
Convention be published well in advance, that we may 
have time to think about them, discuss them, and so 
be prepared for intelligent action. With this suggestion 
we are in hearty agreement. We should like to point 
out, however, that this very pension plan constitutes 
an important recommendation. The Pension Com- 
mittee recommends its adoption. If our people do 
not discuss other recommendations or resolutions any 
more thoroughly than they have discussed the pension 
plan, little good will be accomplished by preconvention 
publication. 

We say, let us hear from our fellow Universalists 
on the pension plan, as well as other possible Conven- 
tion actions. If local church groups, association 
meetings or State Conventions held this spring have 


discussed the plan someone should send the findings 
in to the Leader. If individuals have suggestions to 
make on possible amendments they should send them 
to us. 
Next October we shall adopt or reject some pen- 
sion plan. Let’s be prepared to do so intelligently. 
BAZE: 


* * 


ALICE BROWN AND HER NEW BOOK 


O a long list of notable books Miss Alice Brown, 
famous for over half a century, now adds 
“Fable and Song,” a collection of poems most 

of which have appeared in Harpers, the Atlantic, the 
Yale Review, the North American Review, the Boston 
dailies and in two religious papers, the Catholic World 
and The Christian Leader. Stories, poems, biographies, 
plays, have come from her gifted pen through two 
generations. She does not grow old, although the 
years slip by. She is one of the writers who make 
other literary folks proud that they belong to the craft, 
for she personally is as fine as her work. 

The new book begins with ‘Wood Minster’”’ and 
ends with “Death,” both remarkable pieces of work. 
A beautiful section of the book deals with ‘‘Gardens 
and Lore of Earth,’ and another with ‘‘1914.”’ There 
is a collection of sonnets at the end. A tender and 
beautiful feeling for nature, a deep sense of the mys- 
tery of life and death, a strong religious conviction 
and the insight of a true poet characterize her best 
work. 

Whatever may be true of heaven and hell, the 
man who preferred to stay in hell to help the others is 
true to the best in human nature. 

In “Tenant at Will’ Tom Spicer, ‘a merry lad,” 
sinned, died and went to hell. There he said aloud 
he wished he had his fiddle to play for the poor souls 
about. Satan, “a quaint old fish,” heard him and 
snatched down Nero’s fiddle from a peg. He played 
and the dark souls were comforted. Then with a stir 
of wings St. Michael came down to take Tom to 
heaven: 

“You don’t mean me?” Tom Spicer cried. 
“Why, sir, I couldn’t go. 

For, all my days, I never spied 
Folk that did need me so. 

They need to see a friendly mug. 
They need my fiddle, too. 

No, here I stay, quite tight and snug, 
If all’s the same to you.” 


So good Tom Spicer stayed in hell, 
And he is there to-day, 

And saints and godly men as well 
Drop in, to hear him play. 

For hell, as everybody knows, 
Is no such brimstone lake 

As dean and chapter might suppose— 
All for Tom Spicer’s sake. 

ea 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Personal acquaintanceship with a single child 
that does not have a chance for decent clothes, food, 
schooling and character training does more to make 
people socially minded than all the books and lectures 
put together. 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


IX — The Post-War Years 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


NE of the important events in the Universalist 
Church during the healthy expanding days be- 
fore the World War was the organization of the 

General Sunday School Association at the Chicago 
Convention in 1918. We had had Sunday school 
work, of course, for many years. Nearly a century 
before, Sylvanus Cobb in Malden started one of our 
first Sunday schools, and in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century helped to organize and support the 
first of our Sunday school associations. We had also 
had other Sunday school committees and associations, 
but until*1913 religious education was not a part of 
our regular denominational promotional work. After 
1918, under the enthusiastic leadership of the first 
full-time executive president, Dr. George E. Huntley, 
our church school work improved greatly. 

Not the least valuable aspect of the early years of 
the General Sunday School Association was the part 
played by Dr. Huntley, his associates and our church 
school members during the war years and the first 
post-war period. It was this youngest child of the 
denomination that minimized the after-war reaction 
and by taking the lead in a great philanthropic and 
educational project not only kept many of the older 
people true to their great tradition of brotherhood, 
but educated a generation of children and youth to 
international sympathy and practical helpfulness 
toward those in distress. This project finally resulted 
in the raising of $74,000 for the relief of Armenian war 
victims. 

A resolution passed at the Baltimore General 
Convention in 1919 expressed sympathy for the 
Armenians, who “have been the victims of the most 
terrible tragedy in all human history.” But our 
people expressed more than verbal sympathy. They 
said: ‘While we rejoice in the example set by our 
Sunday schools in contributing $3,500 last year (1918) 
for Armenian relief, and $5,600 this year, we deem the 
amount altogether inadequate as representing our de- 
nomination and believe that in this sad exigency we 
ought to contribute as our minimum at least an aver- 
age of one dollar for each family in our communion.”’ 
Thus the undertaking of the Sunday school people 
became the concern of the whole Universalist Church. 
Behind that Baltimore resolution is a thrilling story 
that limitation of space forbids our telling. Suffice it 
to say that Dr. Huntley had gone to the Near East 
as a member of an American interchurch delegation. 
He came back fired with the vision of having the boys 
and girls of Universalist church schools help the boys 
and girls of the Near East. Everywhere he went he 
told his story. Between 1918 and the fall of 1921 
$70,000 was raised. In the end the sum passed 
$74,000. The project was much more than a money- 
raising matter, however, it was a stirring experience 
for all our people. For our children it was an educa- 
tional experience, for grownups a saving inspiration. 
The influence for good of that Near East project, 
initiated and led by our church school people, cannot 


be adequately expressed. The writer believes that in 
the perspective of history it will be judged the most 
important undertaking of these early post-war 
years. 

There was of course in our fellowship the post-war 
disillusionment common to all churches. Christianity, 
or what we called Christianity, had failed to prevent 
the Great War. A general reaction followed which 
took the form of reverting to old doctrines and intensi- 
fying activity in building up institutions. We es- 
caped some of the worst manifestations of this reac- 
tion, partly because of our liberal ideology. In 1920, 
there was celebrated in Gloucester the 150th anni- 
versary of the landing of John Murray in America. 
Dean John Murray Atwood, speaking at that cele- 
bration on “Universalism and Educational Ideals,” 
expressed the attitude of many of the leaders when he 
said: “‘Universalism is thoroughly in accord with our 
noblest ethical and humanitarian ideals. ... Our 
obligation, tremendous but inescapable, is how to assist 
each one, the least and the worst, to come to his own.” 
That was assuredly the authentic voice of our his- 
toric tradition. Many other speakers on that occa- 
sion gave voice to this same ethical ideal in such ad- 
dresses as “The Moral Order,’”’ by Fred C. Leining, 
“The Duty of the Strong and the Wise toward the 
Weak and the Unwise,” by Clinton L. Scott,“Univer- 
salism and Christian Freedom,’’ by Frederic Williams 
Perkins, and ‘‘Universalism and World Problems,” by 
Harold Marshall. A full account of that celebration 
appears in the book “‘From Good Luck to Gloucester,” 
and it is pleasant to find, as one reads it nearly two 
decades later, that very little denominational tom-tom 
beating was reflected in the speeches. 

The bright glow of the Gloucester celebration 
faded sadly as the years of the 1920’s wore on. While 
we reaffirmed the Worcester Declaration of Social 
Principles at Detroit in 1921, and while the delegates 
passed resolutions in favor of a free press, industrial 
justice, amnesty for political prisoners, disarmament 
and uniform marriage and divorce laws, our denomi- 
national interests began to shift. We voted to begin 
the building of a national memorial chureh in Wash- 
ington. Soon we were preoccupied with a five-year 
plan for raising money. In 1927, we adopted, together 
with the Congregationalists, a joint declaration that 
“Christianity is a way of life’ and that Christian 
fellowship depends not on ereeds but on purposes. 
We refused, however, to implement that declaration 
with any closer affiliation with the Congregationalists. 
There was an air of hesitancy and uncertainty about 
the future of the Universalist Church that crippled 
healthy church life. 

Throughout these years, as in the years since, we 
maintained our older social service projects such 
as homes, settlement houses and missions. Indeed, 
some of these services were improved by money raised 
in the twenties. It is not too much to say, however, 
that up to the time of the depression the freshening 
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currents of ethical and religious vitality that kept our 
Church alive and carried on our great tradition of 
practical brotherhood came from the work of special 
interest groups, in most cases composed of women and 
young people. In 1921 the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association acquired the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and restored it. From 1926 to 1931 the farm 
was used as a summer camp for underprivileged girls. 
Since 1931 it has been a summer camp for diabetic 
girls, many of them underprivileged. The women with 
the help of members of the Clara Barton Girls’ Guild 
and the members of the Young People’s Christian 
Union have managed to support and steadily improve 
this growing project throughout the years of the de- 
pression, and the camp today cares for more than one 
hundred girls each summer. 

Our Women’s Association was also responsible for 
initiating and supporting, from the early twenties to 
1936, two outstanding social service undertakings in 
North Carolina—the work of the Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell at Friendly House in the mountains of North 
Carolina and the student work of Dr. Harry L. Can- 
field and his wife, Mary Grace Canfield, at Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

In 1921, the Rev. Hannah J. Powell went to 
Canton, N. C., as minister of Inman’s Chapel. Miss 
Powell’s ministry was rich in activities besides preach- 
ing. As resident of Friendly House she was a whole 
social service association. She ran a first-aid dis- 
pensary, a social and educational settlement and 
community center, which included everything from 
Sunday school to summer school and night school 
classes. For some years Miss Powell was assisted by 
Miss Ruth Downing, now in Japan. Miss Powell 
retired in 1936, and since then the work has been 
carried on by the Rev. and Mrs. George Boorn. 

The work of the Canfields in Greensboro, N. C., 
was unique and, though of no visible denominational 
benefit, of incalculable value. The city of Greensboro 
itself is solidly orthodox, but it contains four col- 
legiate institutions, two for colored people and two 
for white people. The Canfields spoke often at all 
four institutions in the years between 1923 and 1936. 
Sometimes they addressed the entire student bodies, 
sometimes small selected groups. Always they carried 
the message of Christian liberalism. Their closest 
relations were with the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. From this institution Mrs. 
Canfield had a church school class of girls. Mrs. Can- 
field also spoke often at Guilford College, a near-by 
Friends school. In the community Dr. Canfield was 
identified with many progressive movements. He 
helped to organize a community forum, he was active 
on the executive board of the Fellowship of Jews and 
Christians, a member of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence of Social Service, and for several years president 
of the North Carolina Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment. Every week a résumé of his 
Sunday sermon appeared in the Monday morning edi- 
tion of the Greensboro Daily News, a journal with a 
wide circulation. 

During this period the women were also support- 
ing the work of the Rev. Ordell Bryant on the Clinton 
Circuit in North Carolina. Bryant as_ preacher, 
printer, teacher of crafts, organizer of the only free 


library in the county, and managing editor of The Tar 
Heel Universalist, has done and is doing most useful 
social service work. In 1937, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Gustav Ulrich took charge of the work at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C., where they are now running a modern 
religious, educational and community center. 

The Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged People 
at Foxboro, Mass., was first organized by the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention in 1915. Not until 
after the war, however, did it become the modern in- 
stitution it now is. Under the enthusiastic leadership 
of Dr. Charles Conklin, Massachusetts Universalists 
raised large sums of money over the years and in 
January, 1932, dedicated the new enlarged home. 

From 1917 to 1937 the records of our General 
Conventions show numerous resolutions and recom- 
mendations bearing on social service and the general 
welfare, ranging in subject matter all the way from 
birth control and industrial justice to protests against 
persecution of Jews and declarations against capital 
punishment. Many of them bear the unmistakable 
mark of having been prepared on the spur of the 
moment by militant minorities. Though such motions 
were passed by the delegates, they were for the most 
part forgotten. Some of these actions, however, were 
neither hastily nor lightly taken. At the Hartford 
session of the Convention in 1927, after spirited debate, 
a resolution instructing the board of trustees of the 
General Convention to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate the bearing of the practice of birth control on 
the institution of marriage and the welfare of the race 
was passed. A committee, consisting of the Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, Dr. Martin M. Brown, the Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., Professor H. P. Morrell, 
Cornelius A. Parker and Mrs. Agnes M. Stafford, made 
its report at the Washington Convention in 1929. 
The report, which was adopted, recommended ‘“‘that 
this Convention urge the immediate repeal of such 
federal and state laws as interfere with the prescription 
of contraception by physicians; (2) that where legal 
barriers do not exist, socially minded persons be urged 
to establish in every center of population clinics where 
those needing it may receive contraceptive advice 
under medical supervision.”’ This was one of the first 
Protestant Church pronouncements giving official 
approval to the practice of birth control. 

One other action of our Convention in session 
during this period, while inconclusive, was and is still 
important. This was the attempt at Worcester in 1933 
and at Washington in 1935 to give conscientious ob- 
jectors to war full status as members in our fellow- 
ship if they were in good standing in other matters. 
Throughout the war a few of our ministers and lay- 
men stood their ground as Christian pacifists and suf- 
fered for it. They had no exemption from active service 
under the law, as do members of the Friends Societies, 
because our church organization gave no official status 
to pacifists. In 1931, at Buffalo, the matter was aired 
in connection with the Douglas Macintosh case. The 
committee appointed to revise the laws of fellowship 
presented the following article: “Fellowship in this 
convention shall confer the right to interpret the 
general purpose and spirit of the Universalist faith as 
sanctioning refusing of all forms of military servic>, 
if such refusal be based on conscientious ground.’ 
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At Worcester in 1933 the article was adopted, and 
when question was raised as to whether or not the 
adoption gave our pacifists legal status, the secretary 
of the General Convention was instructed to request 
an interpretation from the United States Department 
of Justice. The Department declined to comment, 
on the ground that it could do so only on request of the 
President. The 1935 session of the Convention took 
the matter up again, but with no satisfactory results. 
As the matter now stands, conscientious objectors to 
war have full status and membership rights in the 
Universalist Church, but there is grave doubt as to 
whether or not this status would be recognized by the 
government in time of war. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
the Baltimore Convention voted to employ a full- 
time secretary of a social service department. A brief 
experiment with this procedure was made when from 
1924 to 1926 the Rev. Charles Pennoyer carried on this 
work. The temper of the time, however, was against 
it, and it was allowed to lapse. In spite of this our 
Secial Service Commission, the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations and the Commission on Public 
Welfare, all laboring under the handicap of scant funds 
and sometimes no funds, and manned by volunteer 
workers, did a good deal of educational and promo- 
tional work. 

During the darkest years of the depression a 
stricken society in communities all over the land turned 
to the Church which it had but a few short years 
before looked on as an outmoded institution. Uni- 
versalist churches did their share in helping the dis- 
tressed. Our ministers and laymen worked tirelessly 
on emergency community relief organizations. In 
not a few communities the Universalist parson was 
found heading the relief, giving most of his time to 
organizing and correlating the work. While this 
activity was only ameliorating, picking up the wreck- 
age of a recklessly selfish society, it sprang from the 
same source of human fellow feeling that prompted 
all our social activity, a deep sense of the inherent 


worth and dignity of all men as children of God. Our 
people praised the remedial work, but have not been 
so enthusiastic about the reforms proposed by the 
same ministers, who came often from scenes of acute 
economic privation to address well-dressed and well-fed 
audiences on Sunday mornings. 

A rather fruitless debate over industrial unionism 
and the rights of the laboring man at the Chicago 
Convention in 1937 resulted finally in the Conven- 
tion’s recommending to its constituent churches “‘the 
inclusion of earnest study of social, economic and 
political problems of the day in their programs of re- 
ligious education to the end that the Universalist 
Church may come to speak on such problems with a 
voice of knowledge and intelligence, and that the 
Commission on Social Welfare make appropriate 
material available for the churches.” Since that 
vote there seems to be an increasing interest on the 
part of our people in making such studies. To date, 
however, the recommendation has not been imple- 
mented by reasonable appropriations to the Commis- 
sion on Social Welfare. In this connection, however, 
two promising factors have received growing emphasis 
in our activities: the first is the increase in the number 
of summer institutes, the greatly increased enrollment 
and the improvement in curriculum of these institutes 
in the last few years; the second is doubtless an out- 
growth of the first, the recent renewed interest in adult 
education. From this education should come a great 
increase in intelligent social ethical action by Uni- 
versalists. 

We have recently come through a period during 
which we could not quite make up our minds whether 
to be vigorously denominational or to merge with 
some other fellowship. Today we seem to have recov- 
ered our healthy normal self-respect as a unit in the 
larger fellowship of the Christian Church. Whether 
this spirit will develop into a recrudescence of old- 
fashioned denominationalism or a rebirth of our 
great gospel of universal brotherhood remains to be 
seen. 


A Salute to Freedom 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


N a simple monument in Plymouth, Mass., are 
inscribed these words: “This monument marks 
the first burying ground in Plymouth of the 

passengers of the Mayflower. Here, under cover of 
darkness, the fast dwindling company laid their dead, 
leveling the earth above them lest the Indians should 
know how many were the graves. History records no 
nobler venture of faith and freedom than of this Pil- 
grim band. In weariness and painfulness, in watching 
often, in hunger and cold, they laid the foundation of 
a state wherein every man through countless ages 
should have liberty to worship God in his own way. 
May their example inspire thee to do thy part in per- 
petuating and spreading the lofty ideals of our republic 
throughout the world.” 

Many years afterward, when a group of statesmen, 
poets, scientists and philosophers laid down the prin- 
ciples to govern that state they said, ‘“‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 


free.’’ If you mistrust the politician, fear the scientist, 
doubt the preacher, believe the poets! From Chaucer 
to Masefield, Emerson to Robert Frost, the poets have 
sung one noble song to freedom. 


‘There is a torch which runs from Marathon to Concord, 
Binding three ages into one time, 

But in one noble passion all are one, 

And Tacitus, Aeschylus, Luther and Washington 

One kind of man. 

And you American, that passion made you! 

You were not born to prosperity, 

You were born to love freedom! 


So sang Robinson Jeffers. 

What do we mean by freedom? What has it 
meant in the past and what does it mean today? Dr. 
Carrel in his book entitled “Man the Unknown,” says 
that somewhere in the depth of this strange being that 
we call man resides “thought,” which, without con- 
suming a measurable quantity of chemical energy, is 
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yet the most colossal power in the world, or in the 
universe of universes. It is of first importance that 
the mind which thinks should have freedom to run 
and to be glorified; for the enslavement of the mind 
is a more damning destiny than that of the body. He 
who endeavors to control it by force is a tyrant or, 
as we say, a dictator, and he who submits to it is a 
mental slave. President Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity once said that if a man is not free to think, to 
inquire and discover and to tell his fellows that the 
earth is round and revolves around the sun—human 
progress is impossible. 

Freedom is based first of all upon our conception 
of the value of human personality. Freedom affirms 
that all men and women are creatures of will, 
capable of choice, and capable of reason. Without the 
belief in reason there could be no democracy, no self- 
government, no freedom. “A free man,” wrote the 
great Spinoza, “‘is one who lives under the guidance of 
Reason, who is not led by fear, but who desires that 
which is good. . . . I call him free who is led solely 
by Reason.”’ 

The basic conception of freedom is in the dignity 
and inviolability of human personality, in the belief 
that man is made in the image of God. A hundred 
years before the abolition of slavery a New Jersey 
tailor was asked to make out a bill of sale for the 
owner of a Negro woman. It was suddenly brought 
home to him that such a transaction would be incon- 
sistent with his Christian faith. From that day on, 
the Quaker, John Woolman, struck at the shackles of 
slavery in the name of freedom and in the spirit of 
universal love. 

Respect for the individual personality is funda- 
mental to our democratic ideas. It underlies the 
principle of freedom—personal, civil, religious and 
political. Its classical expression is to be found in the 
saying attributed to Helvetius: “I detest your opin- 
ions, but I will contend to the death for your right 
to utter them.”’ You cannot have freedom without 
the burden of responsibility. A free human being 
must be a responsible human being. A free society 
must be a responsible society. 

Freedom is threatened today throughout the world 
because too many people have forgotten that freedom 
has a price, the price of responsible action. It is one 
of the sad signs of our time that men and women are 
unwilling to accept responsibilities either in civic or 
church life. There is today a philosophy abroad which 
boldly asserts that men and women are not responsible 
creatures, endowed with reason, capable of choic2 
between wrong and right, but are wholly the results of 
material conditioning. The advocates of this philos- 
ophy boldly assert that you and I are mere irre- 
sponsible creatures of destiny and that history is but 
the outcome of a blind inevitable struggle between 
social forces. 

In Russia people are taught that life marches only 
to the dull beat of economics and not to the trumpet 
call of the soul of man. In Germany, blue-eyed boys 
and girls are taught that they are the product of a 
certain biological selection, that their quality of per- 
sonality is determined by the shape of their heads and 
- the color of their skin. 

If we are merely the creatures of economic or 


biological forces, incapable of acts of free will, there is 
no truth in freedom. You must choose between regi- 
mentation or freedom, for you cannot have both. 
If you turn back the pages of your school history book 
you will find that it was not the man from the common 
herd who made history but the man who was different 
from other people. You will find that people like 
Mozart, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, men like Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Edison and Ford, were different from 
other people, and the contribution they have made to 
history was in their differences, not in their similarity, 
as Communism and Fascism would have us believe. 
In 1912 Mussolini wrote: “Imagine an Italy in which 
thirty-six million people should all think the same, as 
though their brains were made in an identical mold, 
and you would have a madhouse, or rather a kingdom 
of utter boredom and imbecility.” With boys of 
twelve marching through the street of Rome with 
bayonets attached to miniature rifles, it seemed to me 
that the Italy I visited last summer was indeed a king- 
dom of madness and imbecility. 

A man must either set himself a goal towards 
which he will climb or he will be regimented and pressed 
into a mold to which he must conform. That is what 
another Quaker named William Penn meant when he 
said, “Men must either acknowledge the sovereignty 
of God, or they must eventually give subservience to 
a ruler.” 

History is full of the stirring deeds of men who in 
the name of freedom revolted against the sovereignty 
of the crowd. Men who were determined to strike 
out away from the beaten track of public opinion and 
to cut for themselves a new path across new territories 
of the mind yet unknown and unconquered. One 
afternoon during the summer of 1937 I stood before 
the tomb of Louis Pasteur in the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris and read these words: “Happy is he who carries 
a God within him, an ideal of beauty, an ideal of art, 
an ideal of science, an ideal of fatherland, an ideal of 
the virtue of the Gospel.’’ It was Socrates who said 
to his accusers, ‘‘I will obey God rather than you.” 
It was Milton who in defense of intellectual liberty 
declared, ‘‘Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter, for who knows not that truth 
is strong, next to the Almighty.’”’ It was Goethe who 
cried, ‘‘Freedom is so beautiful a word, that even did 
it not exist, one must believe in it.”’ ‘‘Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free,” said a 
greater than them all. 

Jesus was the champion of truth, in fact, he dis- 
covered a truth of such a fundamental nature that he: 
transformed the whole character and purpose of hu- 
man life. He discovered that human life is essentially 
personal, that human personality is sacred. That you 
cannot build human society successfully upon nation- 
ality, upon race, upon creed or party is the central 
message of Christianity. It isa message which in these 
days of pseudo-patriotism and exclusive nationalism 
should be proclaimed vigorously from every pulpit 
and rostrum. ‘‘Let him who would be a leader be one 
that serveth,’”’ exclaimed Jesus. Imperator, Duce, 
Fuehrer—that is one kind of leader; but another kind 
is represented by the Carpenter of Nazareth, by the 
“little Poor Man of Assisi,’ and by the Quaker of 
New Jersey. The dictator says “Go.” Jesus says 
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“Come.” The dictator says “Believe.” Jesus says 
“Trust.’”’ The dictator must put all men down while 
Jesus lifts all men up! 

An old writer on liberty, when the first glory of 
religious freedom began to dawn on England, set down 
his reasons for religious toleration in these words: 
“T may grow rich by a word that I take no delight in. 
I may be cured of some disease by medicines I have 
no faith in; but I cannot be saved by a religion I 
detest or a ritual I abhor!’ Jesus always refuses a 
love which is forced, an allegiance which is not free. 
It is God’s faith that if a man be free there is some- 
thing in him deeper than anything else, something in 
the very center of his being, which will start out and 
lead him straight to God. If man is made in the 
image of God, if he is capable of reason and choice, 


then if you destroy freedom you will eventually destroy 
man himself. 

More than all conventions and traditions, greater 
than any pressure of tyranny to slay and smother, 
freedom belongs to us! It is God’s gift, a sacred trust 
given to the Sons of God. How shall-we use our free- 
dom? That is God’s call to us today. Patriotism is 
not enough.* There is only one safeguard for us. It 
is to remember that our freedom is a trust, a trust from 
God. We have been given our freedom not to exploit 
others but that we may become seekers after truth. 
We are called to take up our responsibilities as free 
men, for having seen the vision, we must build, and 
work, and struggle until at long last we have estab- 
lished the Commonwealth of God in the hearts of all 
men. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CL. Getting Back to the Farm 


Johannes 


E were late in getting back to the farm this year. 
W The Madame wanted to stay in Washington 
for a mission circle picnic, then the King and 
Queen were coming, and that was a spectacle not to be 
missed, and, besides, I had engagements here, there 
and yon. She can stay alone in Washington with 
friends on every floor of the apartment house, but she 
cannot stay alone at the farm. So after she had been 
to the picnic and had seen the King and Queen and 
after I had made my speeches and had seen the two 
beautiful special trains of the King and Queen drawn 
up on sidings at Poughkeepsie, we met in Washington 
for a last Sunday. 

It certainly was hot and our apartment on the top 
floor under the roof was not the coolest place in Wash- 
ington. The National Church, however, was going 
strong on our last Sunday. The disintegrating effect 
of hot weather was not at all in evidence, although it 
was already the second Sunday in June. 

The next night we started for New York in one 
of the refrigerators that the Pullman Company now 
operates for overheated fat people, and by piling on 
the blankets we slept very well. The train did not 
leave New York for Albany until 2.05 p. m. daylight 
time, so we had a delightful morning at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

So we came to the farm from a background of 
cities, trains, great churches, college commencements, 
and crowds of people. Cobleskill was a relief—with 
two cars to meet us at the railroad station about six 
o’clock “‘God’s time.’’ One car took the Madame to 
the old home on Grand Street, and the other one, with 
all the baggage, took me on a twenty minute circuit 
in which I got my own new car and the bacon and eggs 
and bread and milk needed for our entry upon our 
Eeards Hollow estate. 

We had our supper with the kinsfolk and drove 
off on the last seven miles. One’s mind is always 
more open to impressions at such a time. The light 
was stiil visible in the western sky as we went slowly 
up the valley. Through the open car window, now 
and then one could get the vesper song of a sparrow. 


The neighbors were closing barn doors and heading 
toward the house. 
“The day was done 
And the darkness 
Fell from the wings of night 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight.” 

Stony Creek seemed low—almost dried up in its 
bed—but there was a smell of rain in the air. The 
cuckoo, too, was calling loudly for rain, and he got it 
in bucketfuls before morning. 

There was little to do in the way of housekeeping. 
Someone had been up and carried out our twelve dead 
mice. It is always nicer to have these ceremonies over 
with. Still the Madame insisted that there was a 
smell and I, with my feet on the kitchen stove, argued 
that it was a hangover. I do not care to hunt dead 
mice, especially after half a day at a World’s Fair and 
a one-hundred-and-eighty-miles journey afterward. 
John H., my nephew, found this particular mouse the 
next night, more recently dead than the twelve mum- 
mied mice, and carried him out and set the wash- 
stand out of doors. The Madame had her way about it. 
How stubborn women can be at times! There are 
bound to be a few dead mice in every Garden of Eden. 
My motto is “John H. will find them.” 

No gardener had been busy and the fleebane was 
growing tall and rank in the iris bed, bull thistles had 
a good start around all the blooming perennials, and 
the little devils of weeds that put out runners and 
spread far and wide were doing their stuff nobly, or 
ignobly, as one chooses to look at it. But what a 
chorus of bird notes greeted us that first morning! 
Leading all the rest in song were the catbirds—several 
singing at once. The robins sang the loudest, how- 
ever. The little song sparrow was almost drowned 
out. There were cedar waxwings in the apple trees, 
saying never a word. Kingbirds and phebes were 
catching insects and speaking only now and then. 
The greatcrest gave his raucous cry. The wren chat- 
tered and chattered. The tinkle, tinkle, of the bobo- 
links came down the hill to us. Every other tree 
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seemed to have a Baltimore oriole in full ery and in full 
glory of brilliant color. Far off we heard the tanager, 
and the Madame thought that she heard the alarm 
note of the veery. Whether it is a matter of smell 
or sight or sound, the Madame is pretty good. If she 
thinks that she hears, it is apt to be so. There was no 
question, however, about the wood thrush. Because 
he sings so continually for us in the spring and early 
summer at Mintwood Place, Washington, he is es- 
pecially dear to us. It has been a regret to us that 
we had no wood thrush near by at the farm. But this 
year we have him no farther off than the cow barn, 
singing mornings and nights, perhaps the sweetest 
sound in nature. The barn swallows, more numerous 
than usual, gave us the poetry of motion as the wood 
thrush did of sound. The indigo bunting perched on 
the top of the seckel pear tree was singing away like the 
best of them. Of the brilliantly colored birds at the 
farm, he has the sweetest song. Here they all were 
again after all the months of absence—redstart, 
yellow warbler, northern yellow throat, crow, jay, 
and red-tailed hawk, each after the manner of its kind 
looking for food, building its nest, rearing its young, 
obeying the universal law, and replenishing the earth. 
It never can become commonplace—this change of 
season, this coming and going of the wild creatures, 
this new and beautiful growth of leaf and flower. 

And the raccoons came back—at least one did. 
No other mammal would handle the bananas that I 
put out in just the way that the raccoon does. And 
how do I know that the mother and her six are not all 
here? Because there is something left. When all the 
family were here last year there was nothing left. 
This year the food was untouched the first night, but 
on the second, third and fourth nights one of the 
raccoons came in the darkness and peeled and ate the 
bananas. ‘Yes, We Have No More Bananas,” and 
bread and molasses must satisfy him, or her, or them, 
tonight. Probably that little family was all together 
during the winter but is scattered now as the young 
make their own homes. 

As to other mammals, we can report only on the 
chipmunks and rabbits. The saucy little chipmunks 
are much in sight—running over our terrace, darting 
into the stones of the cellarway, hunting for food in 
the wagon-house. Walking up to Joseph’s View we 
saw one sitting up on a stone eating some round object 
as big as his head. A scientist from the Smithsonian 
saw his first chipmunk at Joseph’s View when he visited 
us a few years ago, and there sat one on our doorstep 
watching for us when we got there. We are trying to 
bribe the whole tribe with corn muffins to let our 
birds’ nests alone. Papa Cottontail is in the door- 
yard every day and Willie, his oldest son, was with him 
just at dusk one night. 

Each year we are limited in the use of some of our 
doors for a time by nests so near that opening the 
door scares the bird. Last year there were three nests 
in the woodbine over the front porch. This year a 
pair of phebes have built above our kitchen door and 
a robin has her nest in the clematis vine not far from 
the other kitchen door and just by the library door. 
Luckily we have five exits to this house, not counting 
the cellar. We never yet have been forced to go in 
and out by the cellar, but if nature study continues, 


. 
that may happen to us. Who knows but what some 
fashionably dressed caller from town or city may be 
received in our cellar? 

A passage in ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays,” by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, expresses the feeling of many 
a nature lover who has reached middle age. 

“Tt has been a source of happiness for life,’ he 
writes, “‘to have acquired such early personal ac- 
quaintance with the numberless little people of the 
woods and mountains. Every spring they come out 
to meet me, each a familiar friend, unchanged in a 
world where all else changes.’’ Colonel Higginson was 
young in Cambridge when it was a village, and his 
neighbors were Lowells and Longfellows, but the 
“numberless little people’’ are everywhere and the joy 
of their presence is open to all who are willing to meet 
them and to cultivate their friendship. 

It is interesting to us to find Cobleskill, Schoharie, 
Middleburg and Richmondville, all in our conserva- 
tive old county, going on to daylight saving time on 
this 18th of June. They had to wait for the schools 
to close, for half the attendants at our central schools 
come from the farms and the farmers yield to daylight 
saving only when they have to. But practically all 
the cities of New York state have adopted daylight 
saving time and the villages doing business with the 
cities have had to follow suit. Year by year a few 
more places have come over. Probably the last city 
in the United States to adopt it will be Washington, 
D.C. I find no trouble adjusting myself to it. Travel- 
ing between Boston and Washington I have simply 
changed my watch on starting for the other place and 
then forgotten about it. But an ex-farmer friend in 
Cobleskill has stopped his subscription to the Coble- 
skill Index because that journal did not fight the 
change. He also announced that he should hereafter 
patronize the stores in Richmondville instead , of 
Cobleskill, but Richmondville has since fallen from 
grace and he will probably. have to change his mind. 

There are one or two rather ridiculous happenings 
connected with getting home to the farm. The prin- 
cipal of the Cobleskill High School writes announcing 
that I have become a member of the “Fifty Year 
Club,” open only to people who have been graduated 
from the school for half a century. It is all right for 
Jared and Roscoe and Nellie and Estelle to join such 
a club, but, confidentially, to me it seems absurd for 
me. Butsoit goes. I had to walk with the forty-five 
year boys at Union College, and now I must be classed 
with the semi-centenarians at Cobleskill. At times I 
say to myself, ‘Let some of them give me spiked 
shoes and come with me to the running track and we 
shall see who looks like an alumnus fifty years out.” 
But the whole thing is like daylight saving versus 
standard time. The issue is largely in the mind. The 
boys can help me on with my overcoat if they want to, 
and take my arm going down the steps in the dark. 
It amuses them and never aanoys me. I know whether 
I am old or not. And yet why all this argument? 
Can it be that I am protesting too much? Does one 
continually and inevitably give himself away? At 
least it is something dimly or clearly to suspect it. 
We must all try to handle the years gracefully. “Greet 
them happily,” said a philosopher. ‘Speed them 
thankfully.” 
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Faith in the Good Sense of the American People 


Charles Evans Hughes 


As a keynote speech not only for the 150th anni- 
versary of the First Congress but as the best address 
that we can think of for Independence Day we republish 
the address of Chief Justice Hughes before the Joint 
Session of Congress March 4, 1939. 

The Editor. 


HE most significant fact in connection with this 
anniversary is that after 150 years, notwith- 
standing expansion of territory, enormous in- 

crease in population and profound economic changes, 
despite direct attack and subversive influences, there 
is every indication that the vastly preponderant 
sentiment of the American people is that our form of 
government shall be preserved. 

We come from our distinct departments of govern- 
mental activity to testify to our unity of aim in main- 
taining that form of government in accordance with 
our common pledge. 

We are here not as masters, but as servants, not 
to glory in power, but to attest our loyalty to the 
commands and restrictions laid down by our sovereign, 
the people of the United States, in whose name and by 
whose will we exercise our brief authority. 

If as such representatives we have, as Benjamin 
Franklin said, “no more durable pre-eminence than 
the different grains in an hour-glass,’”’ we serve our 
hour by unremitting devotion to the principles which 
have given our government both stability and capacity 
for orderly progress in a world of turmoil and revolu- 
tionary upheavals. 

Gratifying as is the record of achievement, it 
would be extreme folly to engage in mere laudation 
of to surrender to the enticing delusions of a thought- 
less optimism. 

Forms of government, however well contrived, 
cannot assure their own permanence. 

If we owe to the wisdom and restraint of the 
fathers a system of government which has thus far 
stood the test, we all recognize that it is only by wis- 
dom and restraint in our own day that we can make 
that system last. 

If today we find ground for confidence that our 
institutions which have made for liberty and strength 
will be maintained, it will not be due to abundance of 
physical resources or to productive capacity, but be- 
cause they are at the command of a people who still 
cherish the principles which underlie our system and 
because of the general appreciation of what is essen- 
tially sound in our governmental structure. 

With respect to the influences which shape public 
opinion, we live in a new world. Never have these 
influences operated more directly, or with such variety 
of facile instruments, or with such overwhelming force. 

We have mass production in opinion as well as in 
goods. The grasp of tradition and of sectional pre- 
judgment is loosened. Postulates of the past must 
show cause. 

Our institutions will not be preserved by venera- 
tion of what is old, if that is simply expressed in the 
formal ritual of a shrine. 

The American people are eager and responsive, 


They listen attentively to a vast multitude of appeals 
and, with this receptivity, it is only upon their sound 
judgment that we can base our hope for a wise con- 
servatism with continued progress and appropriate 
adaptation to new needs. 

We shall do well on this anniversary if the 
thought of the people is directed to the essentials of 
our democracy. 

Here in this body we find the living exponents 
of the principle of representative government—not 
government by direct mass action, but by representa- 
tion which means leadership as well as responsiveness 
and accountability. 

Here, the ground-swells of autocracy, destructive 
of parliamentary independence, have not yet upset or 
even disturbed the authority and responsibility of the 
essential legislative branch of democratic institu- 
tions. 

We have a national government with vast powers 
which have proved to be adequate to the develop- 
ment of a great nation, and at the same time main- 
taining the balance between centralized authority and 
local autonomy. 

It has been said that, to preserve that balance, if 
we did not have states we should have to create them. 

In our forty-eight states we have the separate 
sources of power necessary to protect local interests 
and thus also to preserve the central authority, in the 
vast variety of our concerns, from breaking down 
under its own weight. 

Our states, each with her historic background and 
supported by the loyal sentiment of her citizens, af- 
ford opportunity for the essential activity of political 
units, the advantages of which no artificial territorial 
arrangement could secure. 

If our checks and balances sometimes prevent 
the speedy action which is thought desirable, they 
also assure in the long run more deliberate judgment. 

And what the people really want, they generally 
get. With the ultimate power of change through 
amendment in their hands, they are always able to 
obtain whatever a preponderant and abiding senti- 
ment demands. 

We not only possess individual liberty but our 
constitutional system has the unique distinction of 
insuring it. 

Our guaranties of fair trials, of due process in the 
protection of life, liberty and property—which stands 
between the citizen and arbitrary power—of religious 
freedom, of free speech, free press and free assembly, 
are the safeguards which have been erected against the 
abuses threatened by gusts of passion and prejudice 
which in misguided zeal would destroy the basic in- 
terests of democracy. 

We protect the fundamental right of minorities 
in order to save democratic government from destroy- 
ing itself by the excesses of its own power. 

The firmest ground for confidence in the future is 
that more than ever we realize that, while democracy 
must have its organization and controls, its vital 
breath is individual liberty. 
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I am happy to be here as the representative of the 
tribunal which is charged with the duty of maintaining, 
through the decision of controversies, the constitu- 
tional guaranties. 

We are a separate but not an independent arm of 
government. You, not we, have the purse and the 
sword. You, not we, determine the establishment 
and the jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts and 
the bounds of the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. 

The Congress first assembled on March 3, 1789, 
and on September 24, 1789, as its twentieth enact- 
ment, passed the judiciary act—to establish the 
judicial courts of the United States—a statute which 
is a monument of wisdom, one of the most satisfactory 
acts in the long history of notable Congressional 
legislation. 

It may be said to take rank in our annals as next 
in importance to the Constitution itself. 


In thus providing the judicial establishment, 
and in equipping and sustaining it, you have made 
possible the effective functioning of the department of 
government which is designed to safeguard with 
judicial impartiality and independence the interests 
of liberty. 

But in the great enterprise of making democracy 
workable, we are all partners. One member of our 
body politic cannot say to another—“I have no need 
of thee.” 

We work in successful co-operation by being true, 
each department to its own function, and all to the 
spirit which pervades our institutions, exalting the 
processes of reason, seeking, through the very limita- 
tions of power, the promotion of the wise use of power, 
and finding the ultimate security of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and the promise of continued 
stability and a rational progress in the good sense of 
the American people. 


The Word Inevitable 


W. W. Willard 


ANGUAGE is illusive. Words are frequently 
verbal counters that may mean a variety of 
diverse things. Precision characterizes a ma- 

chine, but words are more apt to resemble the wobbling 
of an ox-cart on a deeply rutted road. 

Consider for instance the word inevitable. Run it 
through the prism of clear thought and several dis- 
tinct meanings issue from the refraction. What was 
vague and equivocal becomes clear and positive as a 
number of different conceptions emerge, with signif- 
icant implications. 

Inevitable is the word when we are “up against 
it’”’—when we face the inescapable. Then it is time 
to read from Browning’s “‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’”— 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain: 
Learn, nor account the pang: dare, never grudge the throe! 
If you cannot change the circumstance, you may 
change its effect on yourself. When things ‘go ever 
as they must,’’ you may go as you will and make capi- 
tal out of inevitability. 

Rabindranath Tagore once wrote, wisely and 
eloquently: 

Our life, like a river, strikes its banks not to find 
itself closed in by them, but to realize each moment 
that it has its unending opening towards the sea. It 
is as a poem that strikes its meter every step not to be 
silenced by its rigid regulations, but to give expression 
every moment to the inner freedom of its harmony. 


The freedom of necessity expresses a glorious para- 
dox that finds illustration at every step in life’s up- 
ward struggle. “Each victory will help you some 
other to win” is at once sound psychology and high re- 
ligion. 

The words of the Negro woman, wise with the 
wisdom of experience, voice for us ‘‘the conclusion of 
the whole matter’’: ‘We must learn to co-operate with 
the inevitable.” 


Inevitable is the word when we face the basic 
order of the universe in any of its inexorable aspects. 
Margaret Fuller said, “I accept the universe,’ on 
hearing of which Carlyle remarked, ‘‘Gad, she’d 
better.” “TI see,” said Walt Whitman, “that the 
elementary laws never apologize.” Here is the 
higher bondage which means liberty. “In His will 
is our peace” (Dante). 

Inevitable is a glorious word that refers to any- 
thing which is just right, ““perfect,’’ and self-evidently 
so, as we see it, hear it or conceive it. 

A young lady artist stood over a bed of pansies in 
the month of June, drinking in their thrilling beauty. 
She proceeded to pluck, here one, there one, and yonder 
another, each of different color and shades. Then, 
standing off, she held aloft the three with their con- 
trasting and complementary colors, exclaiming “In- 
evitable!’’ So, a musician sits down at the organ, 
plays indifferently, weaving chords together, until, 
suddenly, in an inspired moment he strikes a chord 
“like the sound of a great Amen.”’ It was inevitable. 
Words would be sacrilege. Browning in ‘“‘Abt Vogler’ 
indicates the only possible attitude in the presence of 
the inevitable here under consideration: 


And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow 
the head! 


A great deed of self-immolation always evokes 
the same attitude. It is beyond words, which can 
express only the finite and limited. In the presence of 
true greatness we can only “consider and bow the 
head’’—it is znevitable. 


You are inevitable. Listen to Walt Whitman— 


Each of us inevitable: 

Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her right 
upon the earth; 

Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 


And Rabindranath Tagore, in his book “Sadhana,” 
“T am absolutely unique, I am I, I am incomparable.” 
This may be said of the humblest man and woman. 
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It is the creed of Democracy. It is the unyielding 
answer to tyranny under whatever form or pretense. 

Inevitability of the self precludes imitation. 
You are not a replica but an original. Act the part. 
Refuse to be a fac simile, even of the noblest. You are 
you, with a limitless possibility. Therefore be humble 
and infinitely courageous. 

Two false inevitables may be mentioned that in 
these tragic times should be utterly repudiated. One 
is that of inevitable human progress toward a happy 
goal for humanity, and the other that of an inevitable 
decline and dissolution of civilization. Before the 
World War the first was regarded as almost axiomatic. 
The future was painted in roseate colors. This ex- 
pectation has gone beyond recall. Instead of the 
“blithe bird” of Shelley we have the raven of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Unrelieved pessimism is the attitude of in- 
creasing numbers, and Oswald Spengler through his 
“Decline of the West’ has become the high-priest of 
their despair. A critical review of this work in a re- 
cent number of the New Republic closes with these 
words: ‘““These are ominous days and Spengler is like a 
black crow, hoarsely cawing, whose flapping wings 
cast a gigantic shadow over our whole landscape.”’ 

In this connection the words of Henri Bergson in 
his “Morality and Religion” are highly significant: 
“We do not believe in the fatality of history. There 
is no obstacle that cannot be broken down by wills 
sufficiently keyed up, if they deal with it in time. 
There is thus no inescapable historic law.’’ (Italics the 
writer’s. ) 

There are two inevitabilities with which the 
prophets of doom do not take account. One is the in- 
domitable spirit of man which against all oppressions 
and in spite of all set-backs will assert itself, and the 
other a spiritual interpretation of history which can 
never be extinguished even in the darkest hours. 
The spirit of man is unconquerably resilient, and his- 
tory, to prophetic souls, has the marks of a divine 
drama which through a “‘provisional pessimism’’ is 
in some obscure way moving toward an “ultimate 
optimism.” 

“We live by hope’”—a hope which we believe is 
not fatuous but heaven-born. This is the final “‘in- 
evitable” in a world of ceaseless flux and uncertainty. 


* * * 


A MEMORIAL TO DR. THEODORE A. FISCHER 
Harry Adams Hersey 


R. THEODORE A. FISCHER was a friend of the young 
people. By the wisdom of his counsel, by his preaching 
and his praying, by the influence of his example, we who were 
fortunate in knowing him were richly blessed. Because we have 
come to dedicate these trees in his memory, in accordance with a 
vote passed at the fiftieth annual session of the Connecticut 
Young People’s Christian Union, I, as president, dedicate them 
in memory of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer.’’ With these simple 
words of dedication President William A. Cromie, of the Con- 
necticut Y. P. C. U., dedicated the trees, a maple flanked by two 
Japanese yew trees, at the summer residence of Mrs. Fischer, 
Stony Creek, Conn., where the annual “Get-Together” of the 
Y. P. C. U. has been held for several years, and where Universal- 
ist and other gatherings of persons interested in religion have 
been repeatedly accorded the fine hospitality characteristic of 
Dr. and Mrs. Fischer. 
Dr. Fischer’s death, last September, deeply affected all 


who knew him in his long pastorate of more than thirty-two years 
in New Haven, and in his official service under the State Con- 
vention for more than a quarter of a century, but none were more 
deeply moved than were the young people of the state. It was 
for this reason that they invited all Universalists in the state to 
attend the annual summer meeting and to participate in the 
memorial service at sunset, on the spacious lawn by the sea. 

More than two hundred Universalists were in attendance. 
Among them were all the members of the executive committee 
of the Connecticut Y. P. C. U., five of the seven members of the 
executive committee of the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
the president of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, the General Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
and the president of the Connecticut Council of Churches and all 
the Universalist ministers of Connecticut. The large choir of 
the Norwich Universalist church furnished appropriate music, 
under the leadership of Miss Mary E. Gray. Hollis Harlow, one 
of the young people, played a trumpet solo, “Going Home,” 
from the familiar ‘‘New World’ symphony, and Mrs. Mary Hill 
Hinchcliffe, soloist in our Bridgeport church, sang ‘‘Consider 
the Lilies.” 

The service opened with a processional of ministers and 
choir. The Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, state secretary, life- 
long friend of Dr. Fischer, read the call to worship, saying: ‘‘In 
thankfulness to God for His great gift to us of a brother and a 
friend in a lifelong and fruitful ministry, let us unite in the service 
of tender and blessed memories of one of whom we say, ‘Blessed 
is the man whose delight is in the law of the Lord; a workman 
who needed not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of 
truth’—for the memorial of virtue is immortal, because it is 
known with God and with men. When it is present men take 
example of it; and when it is gone they desire it; and throughout 
all time it marcheth crowned in triumph, victorious in the strife 
for prizes that are undefiled.” The scripture was read by the 
Rev. Stanley Manning, president of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, and prayer was offered by the Rev. Clifford D. New- 
ton, vice-president of the State Convention. The Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Bridgeport led a special responsive service, a modern 
nature psalm, in appreciation of the beautiful setting of the 
service in the open by the sea, and with memorial sentences of 
thanksgiving. In part it read: “‘The moving sea, the restless 
water, the beauty of this place, awaken memories of one unutter- 
ably beloved, who loved this place, and loved youth the more, 
loved to have youth around him; loved to serve youth; wisely 
guided youth. The influence of his life abides where the tides 
come and go. The influence of his life abides in our souls. As a 
tree planted by the water, so is his memory. Oh, give thanks 
unto the Lord for He hath abundantly blessed us.”’ The prayer 
of dedication was offered by the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of 
Stamford. The choir sang the anthem “Trees.” 

The sentences of dedication, printed on the program in the 
form of an acrostic composed of the name Fischer, were read 
by President Cromie as follows: ‘Faithful servant of God, dedi- 
cated to the Christian Ministry in the love of God and man— 
Inspiring leader and counselor of youth—Serving through the 
Universalist Church—Comforting those who mourned—Helper 
of all, regardless of race, color, or creed—Endowed with a friendly 
spirit, a mind awake to the whole of life, and a heart attuned 
to the Infinite—Remembered by all who knew him as a man of 
vision and of deeds, a devoted pastor and a loyal friend.” 

Dr. Robert Cummins delivered the memorial address. He 
said in part: ‘We are thinking of that which motivated Dr. 
Fischer, the greatest moral lifting power the world knows any- 
thing about, the power from One who said—‘No man taketh my 
life; I lay it down of myself.’ It was 2700 years ago that the 
righteous reign of a good king came to an end, and the young 
man Isaiah (not the old prophet of that name) said, ‘I heard the 
voice, high and lifted up; and I said here am I; send me.’ At any 
period of history, in any place of historical importance, we find 
that whatever was worth while centered in some one voice ‘lifted 
up,’ some man who assumed responsibility and dared to think 
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God’s thoughts after Him. Over the cross of Jesus, at the time 
the supreme symbol of shame and defeat, his ‘crime’ had to be 
inscribed, in keeping with the custom of the time and the require- 
ment of the law. So they wrote ‘The King of the Jews,’ branding 
Jesus a political revolutionary and a religious heretic. We know 
that Jesus didn’t have to go to Jerusalem to meet his death. He 
went voluntarily. So we think that other and more fitting words 
could have been inscribed above the cross—‘He took it upon 
himself.’ Thus has the world advanced by men and women who 
‘took it upon themselves’ to perform high service. We need to 
‘take it upon ourselves,’ this great work of bringing in the King- 
dom. 

“We see this voluntary obligation assumed in the life of 
Theodore A. Fischer. He translated the need of his time not in 
the terms of his own desires, but in terms of the needs of his 
fellowmen, and he was with them in the hands of God.” 

The assembly sang “Taps,” which was then sounded on the 
bugle in the distance. 

The formal memorial service was followed by the annual 
“Friendship Circle,” which always closes the afternoon at sunset. 
The Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., directed this and spoke beautiful 
and fitting words, while all present formed a large double circle, 


hand joined in hand. 
* ok * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


HE ninety-second annual session of the Indiana Convention 
met in St. John’s Church, Muncie, on Friday evening, June 

9. Seven churches or groups were represented. There were 
twenty-one delegates, five officers and four ministers attending. 
Dr. Robert Cummins and Dr. Walter Macpherson were present. 

The opening session was held at 7.30 p. m. with reports of 
secretary and president and appointment of committees. 

Earl Holland of Indianapolis then presented the situation in 
that place. Central Church has disbanded, but Mr. Holland 
expressed the hope that a group of young people can be secured 
who will assume the responsibility of organizing a new Univer- 
salist group in a different location in the city, if the State and 
General Conventions will give their encouragement. 

At 8 p. m. Dr. Cummins addressed the Convention, giving 
inspiration and wise counsel. The communion service was in 
charge of the pastor, the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, assisted by 
Claud Noel and Theodore F. Schlaegel. Offering for the Gunn 
Ministerial Relief Fund was $22.38. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Association met Fri- 
day afternoon with Mrs. Lawrence Hoover, president, in charge. 
On Saturday morning their business session opened with a de- 
votional service led by the Rev. Pearl M. Mock. This was fol- 
lowed by the president’s address. Reports of officers and depart- 
ment chairmen were next given. 

Mrs. Seth Brooks of Washington, D. C., addressed the 
closing session of the W. U. M. A., giving interesting details 
concerning our work in the South. Miss Ida Galbreath conducted 
a memorial service for members who have died during the year, 
especial mention being made of Miss Agnes Hathaway. 

The State Convention convened at 10.30 a.m. The treas- 
urer, Glenn Bolander, presided, and gave a brief report of his 
work, after which reports of session committees were read. 

‘Recommendations were adopted as follows: that the mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis congregation secure the co-operation of 
the State Board, conduct a survey ot their situation, take an in- 
ventory of their property and, if possible, dispose of it with the 
purpose of procuring a new location, that the State Conven- 
tion lend its moral support to such a movement, and that the 
State Board render such aid as may be within their authority; 
that the State Board continue its support of the Galveston cir- 
cuit; that isolated and unused churches be disposed of and funds 
used; that the time of year for our Convention be changed to 
co-operate with the General Convention and neighboring states; 
that Oaklandon again arrange for all or part time services. 

Resolutions were adopted approving the efforts of our 


\ 


government in the interests of international peace and pledging 
co-operation to that end; urging Universalists of the state to co- 
operate in re-establishing regular services wherever possible; 
that our churches co-operate with the General Convention in the 
distribution of literature; expressing deep appreciation to Dr. 
Robert Cummins and to Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson for 
their untiring and inspiring service at all times; expressing sincere 
appreciation of the services of our State Convention officers; 
pledging continued support of the Mid-West Institute; express- 
ing gratitude to the members and friends of the Muncie church. 

Officers elected as follows: President, Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
3818 Rookwood Ave., Indianapolis; vice-president, Arthur Mor- 
ris, Syracuse; secretary, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, 1943 Broadway, 
Indianapolis; treasurer, Glenn Bolander, Oaklandon; trustee for 
three years, Dr. Otto Hamilton, Oaklandon. Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie; the Rev. Sidney 
R. Esten, Indianapolis; the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; 
Oscar Vogt, Indianapolis; Amos Smith, Oaklandon. 

The Convention will meet in Indianapolis in 1940. 
of occasional sermon, the Rey. Pearl M. Mock. 

The closing meeting of the Convention was held Saturday 
evening, when Dr. Macpherson preached, reminding us of our 
opportunities and responsibilities in this day of great need. 


Preacher 


* * * 


EDUCASHUM 


What is education? Any answer? The question has been 
often answered by asserting that if a man possessed enough useful 
knowledge to hold down a job and enough information to con- 
verse intelligently with his fellows he was for all practical pur- 
poses educated. Meager and narrow as is that definition it is 
amply sufficient for 99.5 percent of mankind. But a new defini- 
tion is now current, viz., whether you are educated is shown by 
your ability to answer the questionnaires formulated by wise men 
over the radio or by even wiser men in the newspaper columns. 

The definition is founded upon the simple method of asking 
a given number of questions and giving a definite rating upon the 
number of questions answered correctly. Consult an encyclo- 
pedia and answer the questions correctly and you are educated, 
no matter how dumb you are; answer incorrectly out of your own 
stock of information and you are uneducated, no matter how 
intelligent you are. Just as simple as that. The joker resides 
in the fact that most of the questions asked deal with data pro- 
foundly unadaptable to any practical purpose, and very few of us 
encumber our minds with knowledge properly embalmed in an 
encyclopedia. 

Consider the following list of questions and answers. The 
rating given to the answers was zero. Hence, it can only be as- 
sumed that the one answering the questions was an uneducated 
ass. 


1. Q. What is polyandry? 
A. Asystem of silly philosophy founded by Pollyanna. 
2. Q. What is a sistrum? 
A. A rain barrel. 
3. Q. What people shrink human heads? 
A. Book reviewers. 
4. Q. What is Wundt’s law and where is it applied? 
A. The law of inertia; if he wundt move, he wundt. In 
the WPA. 
5. @Q. Where did Buddha live? 
A. In Buddhapest. 
6. Q. Define phlebotomy. 
A. The study of fleas. 
7. Q. What is a chaca? 
A. A face card; for example, the jacka diamonds. 
8. Q. What are runes? 
A. Tumbled-down houses in the blighted areas. 
9. Q. Give the name usually associated with Guelph. 
A. Mexico—the Guelph of Mexico. 
10. @. Name the country of which Brunhild was a princess. 
A. The Bronx. 


From the Kalends of the Waverly Press. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


RESOLUTIONS AT THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Following the suggestion made at the Chicago Convention 
in 1937, and recently repeated in The Christian Leader, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will this year try out the plan of having 
resolutions published prior to the convention business session 
at which they will be finally considered. 

The plan is as follows: Resolutions intended for presentation 
at the Washington Convention will be mailed before July 20 to 
the chairman of the committee. He will forward copies to the 
other committee members for their vote on including the pro- 
posed resolutions in the committee report. It is hoped that the 
resolutions accepted by the committee will be ready for publica- 
tion on the first of September. This will allow time for study 
and discussion by local churches before their representatives in 
convention session are called to vote upon the items of the re- 
port. 

The proposed plan will not, of course, preclude the offering 
of additional resolutions from the convention floor, but it is hoped 
that in order to give the new plan a fair trial such resolutions 
will not be put to a vote unless three-fourths of the delegates 
deem them of sufficient importance to warrant such action. 

Clinton Lee Scott, Chairman. 

Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


RADIO BROADCASTING AND OUR CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A letter appearing in the reactions column of the June 17 
Leader expressed regret that I did not give the Universalist 
Declaration of Faith during a recent broadcast over WLW on 
“Writing a Creed.” Editorial comment indicated several per- 
tinent points in which I agree. 

So far as the sermon in question is concerned, my thesis was 
simply that existing creeds are the product of human conference; 
that man today has the privilege and obligation of building his 
own creed; and that he should do so upon the basis of his finest 
experience. I submit that it would have been a violation of this 
theme to introduce for acceptance any creed, not even excepting 
the splendid Universalist Declaration of Faith. A personal credo 
was cited as a possible basis for further individual thought and 
revision. It was and is my conviction that any who used this 
statement as a basis would come, inevitably, to conclusions 
harmonious with the Universalist position. 

The basic implication of the reaction, however, deserves 
more complete treatment. That implication is that an oppor- 
tunity to boost Universalism was lost. This is exactly the 
problem upon which I have pondered during the six years in 
which I have been broadcasting from Cincinnati. Must Uni- 
versalism be tagged to be valid as such? 

Sermons such as that mentioned in the reaction may lack 
obvious emphasis upon Universalism as a denomination, but they 
do help our cause. There are five ministers in as many states, 
preaching to non-Universalist (?) congregations, who have re- 
quested that I mail them copies of such sermons upon the broad 
and liberal phases of religion for repetition to their groups. I 
have told these ministers to use whatever they desire and not to 
bother about giving credit, for we are all in a brotherhood which 
has as its major concern the presentation of liberal religion to a 
world which needs its message. A lay-leader in a Tennessee 
mission reads some sermons verbatim. Cover the sermons with 
signs reading ‘‘This is Universalism” and such a field of influence 
would be cut off. 

On the other hand, we must be concerned with the welfare 
of Universalism as a denomination. To this end, each broadcast 
is scrupulously identified as Universalist in four definite spots by 
the announcer. The speaker is always “the minister of the First 
Universalist Church” and the singers are always “‘the quartet of 
the First Universalist Church.” Listeners, it seems to me, may 


be expected to link the sermon with Universalism. Moreover, 
mimeographed copies of regularly scheduled sermons are mailed 
without cost to all who request them or comment upon the pro- 
gram. These copies are conspicuously identified as coming from 
the First Universalist Church of Cincinnati. When there are 
Universalist or Unitarian churches in the communities from 
which the requests come, the cards or letters are mailed to these 
churches. 

Dr. Cummins, our. General Superintendent and my predeces- 
sor in the broadcasting work here, is thoroughly sympathetic with 
the desirability and necessity of establishing correspondence with 
those who have more than a passing interest in the substance of 
the radio talks. Through his good offices, the Rev. Harry F. 
Shook has consented to undertake this work, for which the writer 
regretfully confesses he has insufficient time. Appended to the 
copies of this last radio sermon there was an invitation announc- 
ing this new service. 

I hope that this letter presents sufficient information to clear 
me of any charge of neglecting the interests of Universalism on 
the air. If there are any suggestions for making this work more 
effective, I shall be glad to receive them. 

Carl H. Olson. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * 


ADOPTED BUT NOTHING DONE ABOUT IT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In connection with the excellent suggestions about Conven- 
tion programs which have appeared in your columns it might be 
of interest to reprint Resolution No. VI adopted at the Buffalo 
Convention in 1931 on Convention Seminars: 

“Whereas, there is a wise and growing tendency to make 
the time spent at conventions as profitable as possible to all who 
attend, and, at the same time, to advance the interests of the 
organization, and 

“Whereas, such intentions are best served by providing a 
definite program of study and discussion of issues according to 
the essential principles of adult education of seminar type, so 
that the resolutions and recommendations of the Convention may 
be based upon wise and careful deliberation, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the program committee of the next biennial 
Convention be instructed to incorporate the principle of the 
seminar to the fullest possible extent, and that such fact-finding 
and opinion-forming sessions be held preceding the business 
session of the Convention.” 

I proposed the resolution. 
done about it. 


It was adopted. Nothing was 


Griswold Williams. 

Barre, Vermont. 

* * 
LET YOUR WOMEN KEEP SILENCE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

While I am a “‘liberal’’ yet I despise ‘‘a knocker.’’ Give the 
Devil his due. The story emphasizes the doctrine “the brother- 
hood of man’’—“‘stick to your last’’ as all good and true women 
should. Believe in the Fatherhood of God and He will reward 
you. A small woman should not characterize a publisher as 
“obscure’’ and not recommend the book. That is not fair. Ido 
not agree with ‘Florence.’ Liberals desire books which teach the 
good and the true. 


A. E. Fitch. 
Palmer, Mass. 


The above letter refers to a review of ‘“‘Windblown,” a novel 
by Paul Hutchens, which appeared in our issue of June 10. 
The reviewer was Florence W. Simonson, a broad and competent 
critic. We fear that we can not adopt the principle that every- 
thing printed must be praised. Nor does Mr. Fitch realize that 
most frequently knocking a book advertises it. 


The Editor. 
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Absorbing and Deeply Moving 


Centurion. By Edwin MeNeill Poteat. 
(Harper. $2.00.) 


Like ‘Family Portrait,” the current 
Broadway play about the family of Jesus, 
Edwin McNeill Poteat’s “Centurion” is 
another convincing demonstration of the 
not too generally accepted fact that the 
disciplined imagination has its own way of 
getting at truth which is quite as valuable 
as the scientific or historical methods. 
This absorbing and deeply moving narra- 
tive poem dramatizes the lives of Mary 
Magdalene and Marcus the Centurion. 
Beginning by accepting the tradition 
which links Mary of Magdala with the 
unknown “sinful’? woman Luke describes 
as bathing Jesus’ feet with her tears, a 
tradition one biblical commentator de- 
scribes as “unfortunate,” and another as 
“a gross libel,’’ Dr. Poteat sets forth the in- 
evitable conflict that arises between Mary 
as a follower of the Nazarene and Marcus 
as a follower of Caesar. That this conflict 
is at the moment in the foreground of the 
experience of many because of certain as- 
pects of the contemporary scene gives the 
poem unquestioned pertinency. 

Marcus, Centurion in Caesar’s Fifth 
Legion, is definitely Roman in his attach- 
ment to law and his devotion to duty: 


“‘We do not argue whether law be right 
Or wrong, or kind or cruel; all we know 
Is: Law is Law; men’s foremost duty then 
Is to conserve and execute its will.” 


Millions are being taught that sort of stuff 
today in totalitarian countries and, for that 
matter, too many in so-called democracies: 


“Yours not to reason why, 
Yours but to do and die.” 


Despite Marcus’ love for the beautiful 
Magdalene, whom he marries and takes to 
Caesarea, a love that lifts him 

“To the white altitudes of ecstasy,”’ 
he cannot abide the patriot Jews who will 


not yield utterly to Rome, and thinks a. 


cross quite the proper way to dispose of 
them. Mary, on the other hand, is not 
only a Jew with a natural attachment to 
her people, but has become, during the 
various absences of her military spouse, a 
devout follower of “The Teacher.”” The 
conflict, which love prevents from being 
acrimonious, is not a racial one but one 
between two philosophies, the philosophy 
of force and the philosophy of good will. 

One would have to search through many 
volumes to find a more beautiful and elo- 
quent presentation of the they-that-take- 
the-sword doctrine. Upon hearing this 
teaching of the Galilean from the lips of his 
own wife, Marcus replies that it is untrue, 
that though he wields the sword he has not 
perished: 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


““‘T am not sure,’ she answered quietly, 

‘That you have touched the heart of what 
He meant. 

To perish may not even mean to die. 

You who have used the sword as instru- 
ment 

To fell a foeman bleeding at your feet, 

Forget, before you saw your enemy, 

That sword had smitten something in 
your soul. 


It is no false barbarian lore 

To say your sword has wounded you. 
For when 

You took it as a symbol of your craft 

You took it as a symbol of your faith. 

When you pledged fealty to the powers of 
force 

Incarnate in your bright Etruscan blade 

You did refuse to recognize supreme 

Those other powers unique in human 
kind. 

What is yourself, your deepest, highest 
self— 

For only what is highest can be true— 

Is it your body—sinew, bone and flesh 

That bleeds and breaks and falls beneath 
the thrust 

Of spear, or dagger, or of Roman sword 

And feeds the vultures at the battle’s 
close? 

If that is you, it is your lesser self. 

There is a greater self no weapon’s reach 

Can touch, except the weapon in your 
hand. 

The light of reason, burning in the mind, 

The glow of passion, kindling in the heart, 

The flame of goodness warming in the 
soul— 

These are yourself, the elemental things. 

They need protection from no lorica, 

Immortal things suffer no mortal wounds. 

Beauty can dodge a spear; goodness de- 
flect 

The darting steel; no bird of carrion 

Can pluck the eyes or pick the bones of 
truth. 

But he who hurls the spear is infidel 

To faith in the bright weapons of the soul. 

He cannot love, he dare not think. That 
is 

The dark perdition that awaits the soul 

That takes the sword!’ ”’ 


Gradually, partly because of Mary’s in- 
fluence, partly because of the visit of ‘‘the 
Teacher” to the centurion’s fever-tossed 
child, partly because of the bitter words 
of his own son on seeing him in full armor, 
partly because all along Marcus has con- 
cealed a divided soul, Marcus is won over 
to the philosophy of good will. His speech 
before Florus in which he describes Mars 
as “sterile as a stone’ who, being unable to 
create anything, desires to destroy every- 
thing, is as original and suggestive as it is 
eloquent. His denunciation of the Pax 
Romana as odious, an attempt to stretch a 
circle round a sore, will remind many of a 
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certain ‘“peace’’ sét up some twenty years 
ago from which the world reels today and 
may collapse tomorrow. His description 
of the futility of empires might well be 
taken to heart today by those nations that 
would be empires and those nations that are 
already empires holding a subject people 
against their will the while they prate 
about democracy. 

It must not be thought that the poem is a 
mere series of philosophical discussions. 
On the contrary, it has a marked poetic 
and dramatic quality. Line after line is 
heavy, but not too heavy, with beautiful 
imagery. Episode after episode appears 
shod with dramatic power. The poem 
closes with the refusal of Marcus to carry 
out the order for the execution of Jesus, 
and his death with him on Calvary. If 
you want poetry, drama, philosophy, re- 
ligion and the most powerful presentation 
I have ever seen of what the Christian way 
of life really is, read this poem! 

Norman D. Fletcher. 


ob * 
Successful Living 


One Generation and Another. Hand- 
ing On a Family Tradition. By 
Robert Russell Wicks, Dean of the 
Princeton University Chapel. (Scrib- 
ner. $1,50.) 


Designed as a companion volume to the 
author’s “The Reason for Living,’ this 
book deals with the all-important question 
of what constitutes a permanent and happy 
home. It portrays at their best the con- 
tributions of home life without which no 
one can easily become secure, confident, 
and responsible in personal outlook. 
As must be the case, the pattern of this 
portrayal is provided by religious inter- 
pretation; nowhere, however, is this 
marred by partisan theological concep- 
tions. The language is pleasingly non- 
technical, and the emphasis throughout is 
placed on the positive aspects of the exem- 
plary home rather than the negative conse- 
quences of abnormal living. 

That the book makes desirable reading 
for anybody setting out in life, goes with- 
out saying. Dean Wicks’ wide and deep 
experience in living allows him a wonderful 
conciseness that is at the same time com- 
plete. Here indeed is a possible difficulty, 
in that the very clarity of statement might 
not be appreciated by the somewhat in- 
experienced, who from the sophistication 
of immaturity could easily mistake the 
book’s profundity of insight for super- 
ficiality and platitude. In contributions 
like this of Dean Wicks we may well re- 
joice; at the same time there is still need 
for the more complicated and seemingly 
more “scientific” treatment of life prob- 
lems. 

The author’s concreteness of approach 
leads to one other difficulty of more prac- 
tical importance. In describing his ‘‘de- 
sign for a home,” he goes into detail con- 
cerning such matters as joint appreciation 

(Continued on page 626) 
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NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE JULY 3-10 


Here are some of the good things in 
store for you if you are planning to attend 
the Northfield Missionary Conference. 

Dr. John W. Decker, secretary of the 
Baptist Foreign Board, will be the preacher 
for Sunday morning and through the week 
will conduct a class on ‘‘The Church,” 
based on the printed report of the Madras 
Conference. Dr. and Mrs. Paul Harrison 
of the Arabian Mission of the Reformed 
Church will be present all the week and 
Dr. Harrison will address an evening 
meeting. Both Dr. Harrison and Dr. 
Decker were a part of the Madras dele- 
gation. 

Word has come that Madame Yoshika 
Saito, the well beloved Japanese soprano, 
will be at Northfield for this Conference 
and will once more charm all with her 
lovely voice and personality. Scattered 
through the Girls’ Camps will be a number 
of other nationals who always lend at- 
mosphere to the whole group. With them 
also will be many missionaries from all 
over the world. 

In addition to teaching the foreign study 
book for the girls, Miss Ruth Isabel Sea- 
bury will have a class for women on ‘‘The 
Whole Mission of the Church.’ This 
promises to be a class which no one will 
want to miss. It is a subject which we 
have been discussing for years. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey and Mrs. James 
Henderson will be at Northfield, and we 
know that they will bring back to us 
great things. 

We look forward to the time when we 
shall again have our own Camp Murray 
during this week of the Northfield Mis- 
sionary Conference. 

The last paragraph of a letter from the 
publicity chairman of the Conference says: 
“We send you all a very warm invitation 
to join this group of Christian women who 
will spend a week in wonderful fellowship 
talking of and planning for the things of 
the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Please join us in prayer 
that God may abundantly bless this 
gathering.” 

The Northfield Missionary Conference 
is an experience one never forgets. We 
wish more of our women might share this 


experience. 
* * 


CONVENTION ITEMS 


Remember the dates—October 16 to 20 
—and the place—Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. James Henderson, of the National 
Executive Board, has charge of exhibits 
and she is hard at work planning some- 
thing which is to be quite different from 
exhibits of the past. From what we can 
learn of these, they promise to be very 
original and extremely interesting. Don’t 


fail to see these while in Washington. 

Mrs. Treat, chairman of the Program 
Committee, has been very fortunate in se- 
curing Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, author 
and lecturer, as the speaker for the 
Women’s 
There will be other well known speakers 
and the program for the occasion promises 
to be a high light of the Convention. 


* * 


THE CAMP IS OPEN 


Members of the Clara Barton Camp staff 
were on hand Friday, June 28, to put in 
hours of hard labor in preparation for the 
opening of camp on Monday, June 26. 
We are expecting thirty-six diabetic girls 
on that day. 

We need sheets and pillowcases, sheets 
size 63 x 108 and the small size pillowcases. 
We also need cash with which to operate. 
Looking ahead at this moment we must 
anticipate the receipt of more than $500 
if the camp is to close with all bills paid. 
We believe it is somewhere in the country 
but hasn’t as yet been sent tous. On Flag 
Day we were told that fifty children had 
had to be refused entrance to camp this 
summer. Another camp for diabetic girls 
somewhere in this country, operated by 
Universalists, would solve this problem. 
The Clara Barton Camp is about as large 
as it should be in order to care for the chil- 
dren adequately. More units of this size 
and smaller are what we need. Do you 
know of a place for such a camp? 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Louise Inman presided at an all 
day meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid board June 23 at the home of Elsie 
McPhee, secretary, in Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen M. Henshaw, vice-president, of 
Salem, Mass., and Mrs. Mary L. Fessenden 
of Malden were also present. Extensive 
plans for merchandising the store and 
operating the annual fair were made. Ruth 
Vickery of Pittsfield, Maine, who was to 
have been storekeeper, has taken a profes- 
sional position in Boston. Her brother 
Charles, who has just returned from Cali- 
fornia, may take her place. Mrs. Ernest 
Sodergren and Mrs. Eben Prescott will 
manage the weekly fairs. 

For the first time in many years Mrs. 
Blanche Rowland will not be the house- 
keeper, having decided to take a real vaca- 
tion from her similar duties at Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 
Her daughter Ruth is an instructor there. 
Ever since 1912, when Dr. William Row- 
land became a director of the Association, 
the Rowland family has taken an active 
part in Ferry Beach affairs. From 1918 
until his death in 1925 Dr. Rowland la- 
bored as the president of the Association. 
Rowland Hall, erected in 1927, perpetuates 


World Friendship Banquet... 


his memory. Mrs. Rowland has been a 
director ever since the death of her hus- 
band. 

The geographical distribution of those 
having an interest in this institution is in- 
dicated by the number of Ferry Beachers 
mailed out recently. To some extent the 
figures reflect the number of active 
churches in the New England states. 
Note, too, that the Ferry Beach family is 
spreading over the whole country. Massa- 
chusetts tops the list with 770, Maine 275, 
Connecticut 116, New Hampshire 96, 
New York 79, Vermont 41, Rhode Island 
32, Washington, D. C., 25, Illinois 21, 
Pennsylvania 17, New Jersey 16, Ohio 15, 
Wisconsin 3, Canada 2, and one each to 
California, Colorado, Iowa, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Hawaii, England and 
Japan (Ruth Downing). Close to two 
thousand people know about the Ferry 
Beach summer meetings. 

Arthur S. Knox, dean of the Nature In- 
stitute, July 29 to Aug. 12, has received 
the M. Ed. degree from Tufts College. Any- 
one wishing specific information about this 
fascinating program should address Mr. 
Knox, 65 Bromfield Road, Somerville, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Marion Hall, teacher of botany and 
entomology at the Nature Institute, is now 
living at Red Bird Farm, Whiting, Maine. 

Vice-President Weston Cate and his son 
sailed for Europe June 22 on the Statendam 
for a ramble through England and the 
Continent. 

Extra copies of the Ferry Beacher will be 
sent gladly to anyone addressing the sec- 
retary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Teg Oe IN 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 234. Stoughton, 


Mass., 12. Middleport, N. Y., 3. Ridg- 
way, N. Y., 1. Gardiner, Maine, 4; 
Swampscott, Mass., 10. Mukwonago, 
Wis., 2. Westbrook, Maine, 14. Clinton, 
Ill., 8. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 7. 
Brattleboro, Vt., 3. Pittsfield, Maine, 12. 
Sheshequin, Pa., 9. Towanda, Pa., 8. 
Dolgeville, N. Y.,7. Washington, D. C., 4. 
Olinda, Ont., 2. Boston, Grove Hall, 4. 
Total, 346. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 

Previously reported 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Wellsburg, Pa. 

Hartford, Conn... .... ..4...; ieee 
Inman’s Chapel, N.C. 
Stockton, Ill. 
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Ridgway, N. Y. 
Hoopeston, Il). 2...) ae 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Clinton, Ill. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


ROWLAND HALL, FERRY 
BEACH, SACO, MAINE 


Where evening programs will 
be held during the Religious 
Education Institute, July 15- 
22, 1939, 


classes, 


not to mention 
study hall, 


chapel, and other events. 


daily 


ADVANCE VIA RETREAT 


“Teachers who would advance should 
attend the retreat next Sunday!” This 
paradoxical invitation, appearing in the 
Church Messenger of White Memorial 
Universalist Church of Concord, N. H., 
was a reminder of the church school 
teachers’ retreat which was held at the 
church on Sunday, June 18. 

It all began last January at the monthly 
meeting of the Concord church school 
teachers. They were using for their dis- 
cussions the program plans published by 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
the specific topic was “The Planning Con- 
ference in the Local Church,” by Frank 
Grebe. 

The idea suggested in the outline seemed 
good and the teachers voted to try it out. 
The committee of religious education of 
the church assumed the responsibility of 
planning the program. 

The conference was suggested for Sep- 
tember in the program plan, but it was 
thought better to hold it in June for two 
reasons: it would be possible to get a larger 
number of teachers to attend; it would 
give the teachers all summer in which to 
make their preparations for the fall work. 
So the date was set for June 18, the Sun- 
day after Children’s Day, when most of 
the church schools would have closed for 
the summer. 

The original plan was to make this only 
a local conference, but when the outline 
was presented at an executive meeting of 
the New Hampshire Universalist Sunday 
School Association in February, the sug- 
gestion was made to make it a state affair. 
This met with the approval of the Concord 
committee and work was immediately be- 
gun. 

It was decided that the emphasis of the 
retreat should he on teaching, since the 
majority of those who would attend would 
be teachers. The aim was to inspire the 
teachers to realize the greatness of their 
work and to improve their methods of 
teaching. 

In co-operation with Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the General Sunday School 
Association, the program was outlined and 
the leaders selected. For the first assembly 


Miss Bessie L. Doherty of the Boston 
Public Library was chosen as a sort of 
keynote speaker, to give a picture of teach- 
ing as a whole and something of the joy 
and thrill of it. Miss Harriet G. Yates of 
the G. S. S. A. was selected for the second 
general assembly to speak on the prepara- 
tion for teaching. The third leader was 
Miss Alice M. Harrison, director of re- 
ligious education in the Lynn Universalist 
church. The subject of her discussion 
was, “‘What Is Creative Teaching?” 

Following the assemblies it was planned 
to break up the group into three depart- 
mental conferences with each leader in 
charge of a group. The leaders had been 
selected with this idea in view. The devo- 
tional side of the retreat would be cared 
for through the morning service of worship 
and through a closing service of dedica- 
tion. . 

Dinner would be served at the church 
by the members of the Sunday School 
Guild of the Concord church. This unique 
organization is made up of some twenty 
mothers of members of the church school, 
who meet twice a month at a supper meet- 
ing at the church. Their purpose is solely 
to help the church school, and they suc- 
ceed admirably. During this last year 
their budget was well over $200. In addi- 
tion to providing the dinner, they made a 
substantial contribution toward the ex- 
penses of the retreat. 

Final plans for the retreat were com- 
pleted by the middle of May, and the 
following program was sent to all of the 
church school teachers of the state: 


The Art of Teaching 
Introductions and explanation 
of program. 
9.30-10.30 First General Assembly 
Subject: “The Fine Art of 
Teaching” 
Leader: Miss Bessie L. Do- 
herty 
10.45-11.45 Morning Worship 
: Sermon by Miss Harriet G. 
Yates 
“A Living Church” 
12.30 - 1.30 Dinner at the Church 
Served by the Sunday School 
Guild 


9.15 


1.45 - 2.45 Second General Assembly 
Subject: ‘Preparation for 
Teaching” 
Leader: Miss Yates 

2.56 - 3.45 Third General Assembly 
Subject: ““What Is Creative 
Teaching?” 
Leader: Miss Alice M. Har- 
rison 

3.45 - 4.00 Recess 

4.00 - 5.15 Departmental Conferences 
Beginners—Primary: Miss 
Yates 
Junior: Miss Doherty 
Intermediate—Senior: 
Harrison 

5.15 - 5.45 Service of Dedication 

conducted by Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell 
Adjournment 


Miss 


5.45 


The response to the invitation was most 
heartening. Some teachers could not 
come because their schools were still in 
session; others because of distance and 
transportation expense. But cars came 
from Nashua and Claremont. Thirty- 
five sat down to dinner, and during the 
afternoon eleven more came from the 
Federated Church of Marlboro. 

It was a beautiful day and, from the 
inspiring talk by Miss Doherty to the clos- 
ing service of dedication by Mr. Haskell, 
everything went as scheduled. 

This report is written before the Concord 
committee of religious education has met 
to evaluate the retreat, but it would seem 
that the entire program was a success. 
Many teachers spoke of the help they had 
received. One leader felt that other lib- 
eral groups in the city might have been 
invited to participate. A state officer 
declared that the retreat reached more 
teachers than the annual state convention. 
It will doubtless become an annual project 
of the State Sunday School Association. 

Ji Wid 


* * 


WORD FROM LAKE GENEVA 


A letter from Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
dated June 20, announced that the regis- 
tration at the Mid-West Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Conference Point, Wil- 
liams Bay, reached 175, a good percentage 
being Universalists. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

During the recent visit to Boston of 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, member of this year’s 
Ferry Beach faculty, other near-by mem- 
bers gathered for a discussion of plans and 
program. Miss Folsom has recently been 
honored with the presidency of the Poetry 
Fellowship, a state-wide Maine organiza- 
tion. 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


EV. CLARENCE B. ETSLER came in 
for some special honors the other day. 
For twenty years he has been the faithful 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Claremont. His parishioners and neigh- 
bors thought to recognize it with a recep- 
tion in the vestry of the church. A large 
number of the townspeople assembled to 
congratulate him on his long pastorate and 
to wish him a continuance indefinitely. 
His fellow ministers expressed the high 
regard in which he is held by them all. 
Rev. Edward A. Durham, president of 
the Claremont Church Federation, praised 
Mr. Etsler for the excellence of his work, 
not only in the parish but as a community 
leader and as an able public servant in the 
State Legislature. Rev. Harold L. Han- 
son of the Baptist church added his per- 
sonal congratulation and said the underly- 
ing causes for a ministry so unusual were, 
first, the man and his character, second, 
the message and its interpretation, third, 
the method and its sincerity. During 
Mr. Etsler’s pastorate 268 persons have 
been taken into membership and 192 have 
been baptized. During the evening G. 
Herbert Bartlett presented the pastor with 
an electric desk clock as a gift of the parish 
and a special gift from firemen at the Cen- 
tral fire station, which adjoins the church. 
Mrs. Edna Whippen, president of the 
Samaritan Society, gave Mrs. Etsler a 
beautiful basket of flowers. An anni- 
versary cake was baked and presented by 
the J. P. Goddard bakery. This was en- 
joyed by all present. Congratulatory mes- 
sages were read from the State Superin- 
tendent and Congressman Foster Stearns 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Etsler has not 
only been the minister of his church but 
has grown into the affections of all the 
people in Claremont, and for many years 
has been a member of the State Legisla- 
ture and is this year chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. He has a wide ac- 
quaintance and hosts of friends throughout 
the state, and we are fortunate in having 
such a well loved man in our church in that 
thriving town. 

Since Rey. Arthur A. Blair has entered 
upon a full time superintendency in this 
state he has not been idle. On May 7 he 
preached at Newfields. This is a federated 
church of Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Universalists. There is a splendid 
spirit and the people are harmonious. 
They hope to decorate their church this 
summer. On May 14 Mr. Blair preached 
in Enfield, also a federated church, which, 
while it is neither large nor strong, is do- 
ing good work under the leadership of Mr. 
Hammond, a Congregational minister. 
On May 21 he preached at Chesterfield at 
nine o’clock, at Westmoreland at eleven 
and at Christian Hollow at two. He 
preached three times and covered 170 


miles. On the 25th he attended the annual 
dinner and parish meeting at West Chester- 
field. The parish is in fine condition and 
has moved forward under the leadership 
of Mr. Frye. On May 28 he preached at 
Gorham. It was a memorial service and 
a good congregation filled the church. Be- 
tween Sundays numerous conferences have 
been held and calls made upon isolated 
Universalists in various parts of the state. 
During the month he covered nearly a 
thousand miles. 

A retreat for Church School Teachers 
was held in the Universalist church in 
Concord on Sunday, June 18. The theme 
was, ‘The Art of Teaching.’ Miss Bessie 
L. Doherty, a member of the staff of the 
Boston Public Library and prominent in 
church school work was the leader on that 
particular topic. Miss Harriet Yates 
preached the sermon at the church worship 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John Smith Lowe has been elected 
president of the Rotary Club of Rockland, 
Maine. 


Rey. and Mrs. Leslie C. Manchester, 
formerly of Malden, Mass., now of Cassa- 
daga, Fla., are spending the summer in 
the mountains of Hendersonville, N. C., 
where they have purchased a summer 
home. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Rice of Arlington, 
Mass., left Sunday, June 25, for Rumford, 
Me., stopping en route for a visit with 
Mrs. Gladys Hasty Carroll at Berwick. 
They will stay at the Carroll home at the 
end of July to assist in the annual produc- 
tion of ‘‘As the Earth Turns” in the out- 
door setting which attracts thousands of 
people to Berwick. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill, 
Mass., and Rey. Myles W. Rodehaver of 
Portsmouth, N. H., have been appointed 
as the Universalist representatives on the 
Unitarian Youth Commission. 


Rev. William J. Arms and Rev. J. 
Stewart Diem were among the thirty-one 
Universalists from Wisconsin who at- 
tended the opening session of the Mid-West 
Religious Education Institute June 18 at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, founder of 
Camp Wamego, where over 1600 enroll- 
ments have been made in its eighteen 
years of life, has withdrawn from all con- 
nection with the camp since the fire. Mr. 
Harris has leased a camp on Lake Luzerne, 
at the famous summer resort, Luzerne, 
N. Y., and, with the backing of friends, will 
establish a welfare camp, devoted exclus- 
ively to deserving boys who cannot pay 
the price of the new Wamego. He would 
be glad to receive books of all kinds for 


_these three experts. 


hour. Her theme was, ‘‘A Living Church.” 
During the second general assembly 
“Preparation for Teaching’”’ was discussed 
with Miss Yates as the leader. At the 
third general assembly ‘“‘What is Creative 
Teaching’ was discussed with Miss Alice 
M. Harrison, director of religious edu- 
cation in the First Universalist Church in 
Lynn, as the leader. Last came the De- 
partmental Conferences presided over by 
The retreat closed 
with a candlelight service of dedication led 
by Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, minister of 
the Concord church. Nearly fifty church 
school teachers were present from various 
sections of the state. It was one of the 
finest and most helpful conferences ever 
held in the state and was under the direc- 
tion of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion. It is the plan now to hold such a 
retreat on the Sunday following Chil- 
dren’s Sunday each year. 
Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


boys five to fifteen, not necessarily stories, 
and indoor games of all kinds. Address, 
Rey. C. J. Harris, Luzerne, N. Y. 


Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches of New Hampshire, 
was given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by his Alma Mater, Tufts Col- 
lege, on June 19. 


Rey. and Mrs. Griswold Williams of 
Barre, Vt., attended the Theological 
School Commencement at St. Lawrence 
University, where Mr. Williams was given 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell and Miss Flora 
Harper of Pasadena, Calif., are visiting in 
Boston. They left Pasadena in May, 
coming by the Panama Canal, and have 
spent some time in Hartford, Conn. Miss 
Bissell attended commencement at Smith 
College. 


Mrs. George A. Miller of Hollywood, 
Calif., widow of the late Rev. George A. 
Miller, is visiting her daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Johnson, at New 
Malden, Surrey, England, and with them 
will soon spend a brief holiday in Belgium. 


Hon. Charles J. Dunn, associate justice 
of the Maine Supreme Court, president 
of the Maine Universalist Convention and 
vice-president of the Universalist General 
Convention, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Colby College on 
June 19. 

Rey. Arnold L. Simonson of Brewton, 
Ala., is secretary of the Rotary Club and 
president of the Excambia Society for 
Crippled Children. He recently delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon at the T. R. 
Miller High School. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts College 
and Rey. Preston Bradley of Chicago re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
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the recent commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Akron. 


Rey. J. Mitchell Pilcher contributed 
a full-page article to the Atmore Advance, 
Alabama, upon ‘‘Brewton a City of Homes 
and Gardens.” 


Connecticut 
Stamford—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden 
pastor. Services will be held in Long 
Ridge church, Stamford, during July, at 
7.30 p. m., on Sunday. Rev. Mason 

McGinness will be in charge. 


Maine 

Gardiner.—Rev. LeRoy Congdon, pas- 
tor. June 18 marked the end of the church 
year. In the church school officers’ and 
teachers’ meetings have been held each 
month to talk over common problems. A 
first inside picnic was held in Hayden Hall 
March 25 at which the main feature was 
a fist puppet show by members of the 
Junior Y. P. C. U. On Children’s Day, 
June 11, four children were dedicated and 
the program was given by members of the 
church school. The theme “Discoverers’’ 
was used to show what the classes had dis- 
covered in their year’s work. The annual 
spring picnic was held June 17, to which all 
the children’s parents were invited. On 
Children’s Day the Junior Y. P. C. U., a 
group of seven grammar school girls, pro- 
duced the “Church School News,” an 
eleven-page leaflet telling in story fashion 
the events of the past year both in classes 
and in outside activity. Seventy-five 
copies were distributed. On April 23, 
the Senior Y. P. C. U. entertained the 
alumni, when Rey. Phillip U. Tolman told 
of a project he has started in Rockville, 
Maine, where he is helping some thirty 
families, earning a living from the soil and 
living co-operatively together. The Y. P. 
C. U. is sending delegates to the National 
Convention in Lynn. After their wedding, 
June 20, Mr. Congdon and his bride, the 
former Miss Lucille Manson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William G. Manson of 
Gardiner, went to Nova Scotia, where they 
will investigate the work of the Extension 
Department of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity. They will spend the summer 
months at Lake Placid, N. Y., and return 
to Gardiner in the fall. 


Massachusetts 

North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. The congregation and the local 
Grange held a union Sunday service on 
June 11. The address was given by Charles 
M. Gardner of Westfield, on ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge of the Wilderness.’’ A musical pro- 
gram was given by the Blackmer Quartet 
and the church choir. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
on June 11. There were 108 present when 
the church school came in with seventy- 
two, making a congregation of 180. Ten 
children were christened. The church 
closed for the summer with the regular 
service and the communion on June 18. 


Eleven members were received, making 
a total of seventy-two since April, 1936. 

Stoughton.—Reyv. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. The church school closed the seasori 
with a picnic on the beautiful estate of 
J. W. Wood. Ninety children were present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood provided refreshments 
and entertainment. Children’s Day was 
observed with an elaborate program. 
Twelve children were christened, and four- 
teen received gold merit pins for perfect 
attendance. The pins were the gift of the 
First Parish Club to the school. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. Nine young people and the minis- 
ter and his wife attended the Young 
People’s Institute at Shelter Neck, N. C., 
June 12-18. Mrs. Skeels taught the class 
in music. Services in the Rocky Mount 
church will be broadcast over WEED 
during July. 

Inmans Chapel.—Rev. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
June 18. It was put over one week to await 
the arrival of the former pastor, Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell. The children of the 
church school under the direction of Mrs. 
Cora Warren gave a program at the morn- 
ing service. Dinner was served on the 
church grounds. In the afternoon a 
christening service was held when Miss 
Powell christened five children. Com- 
munion was then celebrated in charge of 
the pastor. A new roof has recently been 
put on Friendly House. A number of the 
men of the church contributed their labor 
so the cost to the W. N. M. A. will be only 
for materials. Mr. and Mrs. Boorn and 
Frances Calhoun left on June 20 for East 
Boothbay, Maine, where they will spend 
the month of July. Miss Powell will be 
minister in charge during the absence of 
the pastor. She will have Deane Frazier 
as her helper with Willis Warren as handy 
man about the place. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. At the State Conven- 
tion in Pawtucket it was voted to keep 
one Universalist church open during July 
and August. The Church of the Mediator 
was selected for these services. The 
preachers for July will be as follows: July 2, 
Rey. Charles P. Hall; July 9, Rev. Gilbert 
Potter; July 16, Rev. Henry H. Schooley; 
July 28, Rev. Clinton K. Davies; July 30, 
Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr. The newly 
organized Mediator Fellowship for men 
held an outing at the Y. M. C. A. Spring 
Grove Camp. On June 20 the Mediator 
Fellowship entertained the Men’s Bible 
Class of the East Greenwich Baptist 
Church. The Mediator Alliance, an or- 
ganization resulting from the union of two 
others, in half a year raised more money 
than the two separate organizations in a 
previous year. The Alliance closed its 
summer program with a strawberry supper. 
On Children’s Day, June 11, the different 


‘separate programs. 


departments of the ehurch school presented 
The superintendent 
gave a brief history of the origin of Chil- 
dren’s Day. Three children were christened. 


Wisconsin 


Mukwonago-Stoughton.—Rev. J."Stew- 
art Diem, acting pastor. The Stoughton 
church will be closed through August. 
On Friday evening, June 23, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid of the Stoughton 
church, an illustrated talk, ‘“From Singa- 
pore to South Africa,’’ was given by George 
C. Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., father of the 
pastor. At Mukwonago two children were 
christened on Children’s Day. In the 
absence of the minister, who will attend 
the National Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Lynn, Dr. L. R. Robinson will preach at 
Mukwonago the third Sunday in July. 
The church school at Stoughton recently 
took part in a union vacation Bible school 
(Methodist, Baptist, Universalist) the 
first two weeks in June. The Entertainers 
Club of Mukwonago recently sponsored 
an illustrated talk on “‘Your Clothes and 
You” given by Mrs. Diem. Mr. Diem has 
recently donated a series of advertisements 
which are appearing in the Mukwonago 
newspaper, calling attention to the work of 
this Unitarian-Universalist parish. On 
Sunday, June 18, eleven parishioners from 
the two churches attended the opening 
session of the Mid-West Institute at Lake 


Geneva, Wis. 
* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1939-1940 

1939 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove (tentative). 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 15-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Noy. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International Church 
Extension (tentative). 

Noy. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 
Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 
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Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 

April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 621) 
of literature by the family, for instance, 
naming particular books that evidently 
were important for his own early back- 
ground. Here he may be accused of play- 
ing favorites. If the earnest reader takes 
him too literally, there is the prospect of 
vain struggles to enjoy, on his recom- 
mendation, literature that cannot readily 
be adjusted to differing tastes. This ex- 
emplifies the one defect of the author’s 
method of selecting and analyzing a par- 
ticular model of successful living. The dan- 
ger throughout is that equivalence of 
values—the real point—will be disre- 
garded through acceptance of the specific. 
Nevertheless, this valuable book cannot 
be circulated too widely. 
Howard Davis Spoerl. 
x 


PALACE-FOSTER 


At the home of Dr. and Mrs. Leroy W. 
Coons, 204 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass., 
occurred the marriage of John D. Palace 
of Wilmington, Mass., and Miss Ruth A. 
Foster of Winchester, Mass., at twelve 
o’clock, noon, on Saturday, June 17. 
Standing with the couple were the brother 
and sister of the bride. The double ring 
service was used. Following the ceremony 
a luncheon was served the entire party at 
Shaker Glen in Winchester. Mr. and Mrs. 
Palace will make their home at 89 Mystic 
Valley Parkway, Winchester. 


* * 


DR. GRAY-SMITH INSTALLED 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, for some 
months assistant editor of The Christian 
Register, was thrown into close association 
with our paper and proved himself both a 
wise counselor and firm friend. He has 
recently written some valuable book re- 
views for us. We welcome this able pro- 
fessor of philosophy into the pastorate of 
a fine liberal church.—The Editor. 

For the service of installation of Dr. 
Rowland Gray-Smith by the First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian) in Sharon, 
Mass., on Sunday evening, June 18, the 
meetinghouse was filled to capacity. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, retiring 
chairman of the Department of the Minis- 
try of the American Unitarian Association, 
devoting his sermon to the vital necessity 


for a religious solution to our contempo- 
rary problems, declared that ‘‘this nation 
and this people will be damned unless they 
find its working solution ona religious basis. 
Religion is the ultimate cohesive force 
which draws men together on levels of 
being, in a creative order of life under God, 
deeper than their differences. Never 
more than in our day have men so needed 
the resources of religion: its guidance and 
direction, its strength and energy, its 
fundamental discipline of motives, its 
power to conciliate differences, its spiritual 
reserves, its quietness, initiative and stam- 
ina, its utter devotion to the public welfare, 
the commanding vision which it affords, 
knitting men together in mutual trust.’ 
Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, the new chair- 
man of the Department of the Ministry of 
the A. U. A., gave the scripture reading. 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Mass., 


Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., de- 
livered a joint charge to the minister and 
the church. 

Charles F. Sanborn, chairman of the 
parish committee, led the congregation in 
voicing in unison their pledge of conse- 
crated co-operation under the new leader- 
ship, and Dr. Gray-Smith returned a 
pledge of devoted service. Rev. Lewis F. 
Hall gave the welcome to the community. 

At the close of the service a reception 
was held in the vestry. 


Obituary 


Cyrus W. Beverly 


Cyrus W. Beverly, one of the most prominent and 
highly respected citizens of Machias, Me., died re- 
cently at his home. While Mr. Beverly had been 
in failing health for some time, he was able to be 
about town daily and it was only that night that he 
enjoyed an automobile ride. 

He served the town as treasurer for a number of 


offered the prayer of installation. Dr. years and was vice-president of the Machias Savings 
DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
The General Convention Beacon St., Boston. 
President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashus. 


Joliet, Il. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rey. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist National] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 


808 E. 7th St., 


New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall .26 Allen Ave 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebee—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 
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Bank. He was long an active member of the Uni- 
versalist church. He was a member of the local 
bodies of Masonry and was a 32d degree Mason. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Winifred Beverly. 
Funeral services were held at his home, Rev. Wil- 
liam Farnsworth, pastor of the Universalist church, 
officiating. 


Mrs. Walter F. Kimball 


Funeral services for Mrs. Walter F. Kimball of 
Brookline, Mass., who died at Faulkner Hospital 
June 18, were held at Waterman’s chapel on Harvard 
Street, Brookline, June 20. Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, 
who began his work as minister of Beacon Church the 
first of June, was assisted in the service by Rev. 
Crawford O. Smith of Lexington, a former pastor of 
the church. 

Burial was in Stockton Springs, Maine, where Mrs. 
Kimball, who was Lura Simmons, was born. Sur- 
viving are her husband and her daughter, Mrs. 
Frances Brouillette. 


Notices 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 
Notice is hereby given that the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., will be held 
from Wednesday, July 5, to Sunday, July 9, 1939, at 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., for the 
purpose of hearing reports of the officers, the election 
of officers, and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meeting. 
William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J. Keeler, 
206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

<2 ei 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


Universalist National Memoria! Church: 
July 2, Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D. 
July 9 and 16, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

All Souls Unitarian Church: 
July 23, Rev. Lawrence Clare,” D. D., Montreal, 
Canada. 
July 30, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, Mass. 
August 6, Rev. David R. Williams, Rochester, 
New York. 

* Mat 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to eall attention to the organization, 
which offers the advamtage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 


Stained Glass 


Church and Memorial Windows 


129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 
“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Northwest 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” 
St. Lawrence University Summer Session 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


FEATURES FOR 1939 
Institute of Remedial Reading, July 3-15, Dr. Stella S. Center, of New York 


University. 


Guidance Conference, July 22-24, Dr. Richard D. Allen, and Courses with Mr. 
Mario P. Canaipi, Providence, R. I., Guidance Clinic. 

Audio-Visual Instruction, the Harmon Foundation, Bureau of Visual Experi- 
ment, with Demonstration Week July 24-29, Demonstration Institute July 


28-29, Instruction July 3-August 11. 
“‘Dictators and Democracies,’’ Dr. Massimo Salvadori. 


Courses and Addresses. 


Secondary Education, Principal Theo. R. Wright, M. A., Birmingham, Ala. 
Scandinavian Seminar to Denmark, Norway, Sweden (with or without credit). 
French, German, Spanish Workshops, for Conversation and Rapid Reading. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 
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Crackling 


The inquisitive traveler saw an Irishman 
on a river bank, and watched him hauling 
up water. 

“How long have you been doing this?” 
asked the traveler. 

“Tin years, sor.” 

“And how many bucketfuls do you carry 
off in a day?” 

“Tin to fifteen, sor.” 

“Dear, dear. Now, how much water 
would you say you had earried since you 
started?” 

‘““All the water you don’t see there now, 
sor.”’— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Called on for an impromptu speech at a 
dinner one night, a Yale graduate be- 
thought himself of his Alma Mater and 
lauded her by showing what the letters 
stood for. After about an hour of this 
as he ended with “E,”’ a drowsing listener 
murmured to his neighbor, ‘‘We can at 
least be thankful that he didn’t attend the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” — 
Exchange. 

+ ok 

The doctor ushered the insomnia patient 
into his private office. 

“Now, my friend,’ the medico began, 
“did you count sheep as I told you to?” 

The patient said he had. 

“And,”’ continued the doctor, 
happened?” 

“Well,”’ was the reply, “the sheep fell 
asleep!’’—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 


“what 


Mose: ‘“‘Ah sho’ is glad Ah wasn’t King 
Solomon.” 

Rastus: ‘‘Whaffer yo’ has dat ’pinion?’’ 

Mose: ‘Huh, huntin’ up washin’s foh 
one wife keeps me plenty busy.’’—Bal- 
timore Sun. 

* * 

“‘Are you sure your wife knows I’m go- 
ing home to dinner with you?” 

“Knows? I should say so! Why, 
George, I argued with her about it this 
morning for half an hour.’’—Texas Ranger. 

* * 

George: “I always do my hardest work 
before breakfast.”’ 

Fred: “‘What’s that?” 

George: “Getting up.’’—Portland Ore- 
gonian. 

* * 

Stout lady (at a street crossing): ‘Of- 
ficer, could you see me across the street?” 

Officer (inclined to flattery): ‘‘Why, 
Ma’am, I could see you a mile off.””-—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

Professor: ““Who was the greatest in- 
ventor?” 

Student: ‘An Irishman named Pat. 
Pending.’’—Providence Journal. 

* * 

An American is a man who one day 
worries about going to the poor house, and 
the next day buys an automobile —Ez- 
change. 
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